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CALL TO PRAYER 


President Roosevelt Proclaims November 23 for National Thanksgiving 


“More than three centuries ago, at the 
season of the gathering in of the harvest, 
the Pilgrims humbly paused in their work 
and gave thanks to God for the preserva- 
tion of their community and for the 
abundant yield of the soil. 

“A century and a half later, after the 
new nation had beea formed, and the char- 
ter of government, the Constitution of the 
Republic, had received the assent of the 
States, President Washington and his suc- 
cessors invited the people of the Nation 
to lay down their tasks one day in the 
year and give thanks for the blessings 
that had been granted them by Divine 
Providence. 

“It is fitting that we should continue 
this hallowed custom and select a day in 
1939 to be dedicated to reverent thoughts 
of thanksgiving. 

“Our Nation has gone steadily forward 
in the application of democratic processes 
to economic and social problems. We have 
faced the specters of business depression, 
of unemployment, and of widespread agri- 
cultural distress, and our positive efforts 
to alleviate these conditions have met with 
heartening results. 

“We have aiso been permitted to see 
the fruition of measures which we have 
undertaken in the realms of health, social 
welfare and the conservation of resources. 

“As a Nation, we are deeply grateful 
that in a world of turmoil we are at peace 
with all countries, and we especially re- 
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joice in the strengthened bonds of our 
friendship with the other peoples of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

“Let us, on the day set aside for this 
purpose, give thanks to the Ruler of the 
universe for the strength which He has 
vouchsafed us to carry on our daily labors 
and for the hope that lives within us of 
the coming of a day when peace and the 
productive activities of peace shall reign 
on every continent.” 


FOR AMERICA’S LUTHERANS 


Basic Considerations in Determining the Attitude of Those in the 
United States Toward the European Crisis 


By the National Lutheran Council 


“O earth, earth, earth, hear the Word of 
the Lord.” 

Derrpty conscious of the profound need 
for a Christian approach to the problems 
of the world—particularly in a time when 
nations are rising against nations—and in 
the interest of a more perfect understand- 
ing of Lutheran attitudes in the present 
European crisis, the National Lutheran 
Council offers the following statement for 
prayerful study: 

It is time to reassert our 
faith in the sure leadership 
of Almighty God. Our first 
and most constant, recourse in 
this time—as it ought always to be—is 
prayer, for all nations, for their statesmen, 
for ourselves. This is not a last resort, nor 
an escape from reality, nor a plea for se- 
curity, but a genuine trust that God in His 
goodness is able to overrule evil and bring 
peace and good will to men. This is truly 
Christian prayer. 2 

For Christians now to despair would be 
to deny faith. If we sincerely repent and 
place our whole reliance on God, He will 
lead us to a new day of justice and free- 
dom, of fair and friendly dealings among 
all men, into wider knowledge and deeper 


Divine 
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faith, to a more resolute will to make His 
will prevail in our lives and in the life of 
the world. 

The Lutheran Church is 
an international Church, 
embracing in its member- 
ship men and women of 
more than fifty nations of the earth—in- 
cluding all the contending nations. Thus it 
becomes an imperative duty of the Church 
to keep unbroken its world-wide Christian 
fellowship. The bitterness of war must not 
sever the bonds by which Christians every- 
where are bound. If Christ is Truth, as we 
believe with all our hearts and minds, He 
is not Truth for only one nation or one 
people; He is Truth for the world, and in 
Him all men are one. The primary ob- 
jective of the Church must be to minister 
to the spiritual needs of its members—to 
proclaim and bear witness in its own life 
and work to the supremacy of God Who 
majestically transcends all nations, all 
races, all problems, all times. To Him is 
due supreme allegiance. 

The Lutheran Church in the 
United States includes in its 
membership men and women 
of many nationalities, some of 
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whom cherish strong and varied traditions. 
Today, however, particularly in this hour 
of crisis, we Lutherans in America must 
never permit our judgments to be colored 
or distorted by our nationalistic origins. 
Wherever we were born, we are now 
Americans. The protection of the state is 
given us here, and here our loyalties are 
due. The spiritual heritage, received from 
our fathers in lands beyond the seas, 
should be handed down to our children in 
such a manner as to make them better 
Lutherans and better Americans, with the 
result that our attitudes will be conditioned 
and formulated solely by a sincere desire 
for a world in which truth, justice, and 
love shall prevail. Our clear duty now is 
to think and live as “Christian Americans.” 


p Economic considerations 
Temporary may be particularly de- 
Prosperity moralizing in time of war. 


The President has already 
appealed to American citizens to refrain 
from exploiting the present crisis for pri- 
vate gains. The Christians of this nation 
and all Christian churches ought to lend 
complete support to measures designed to 
prevent exploitation. History demonstrates 
the fact that exaggerated profits derived 
from the traffic in the implements of war 
result inevitably in a decadent public 
morality which renders largely ineffective 
the desire of a people to remain at peace. 
It is also the lesson of history—one which 
has repeatedly been scorned—that economic 
gains resulting from war are necessarily 
temporary and are followed by increas- 
ingly dangerous recessions—indelibly re- 
flected in the political, social, and spiritual 
life of all peoples. 

Christians of the world can- 
not separate themselves from 
the problems of the world. 
Above all, it is their respon- 
sibility to help lighten the world’s tragic 
burden. Christ said: “Ye are the salt of 
the earth. . . . Ye are the light of the 
world.” The present disaster shouts aloud 
the everlasting truth of the Sermon on 
the Mount that if we refuse to build our 
social and individual lives upon it we shall 
fall into even deeper chaos. We have seen 
the frightful barbarism of hate and lies 
which war lets loose upon the earth. 

In discharging the responsibilities of 
Christianity in this critical time it is es- 
sential that we guard diligently against 
becoming agencies for the propaganda of 
hatred. We must at all time maintain 
Christian poise and fairness which will 
not be swept aside by propaganda. 

Finally, we must be sure 
that in urging support of our 
government’s purpose to keep 
us out of war we make our 
motives clear. It is easy to be neutral be- 
cause of base motives, but self-interest 

(Continued on page 23) 
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FOR THE BETTER THAN GOOD 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM C. ZIMMANN, South Bend, Indiana 


“.. that ye may approve the things that are excellent.” 


Many things are good, but not all things are excellent. 
Many things possess merit, but not all things merit being 
possessed. As Christian people we are now engaged in a 
great crusade, a crusade which endeavors to enlist people 
most definitely in Christian service and Christian witness- 
ing. There is only one hope for a hopeless world, and that 
is to be found in Christ Jesus. There is only one answer 
to the problems of life, and that is to be found in an accept- 
ance of Christ as personal Saviour and in the bearing of the 
cross with Him. 

But our crusade will have failed if we think of it only as 
another meeting, or as another scheme, or as something else 
to promote. In our hearts and lives we must engage in this 
crusade as a means whereby we can show a definite Chris- 
tian front against the forces of evil, against the forces which 
are relentlessly seeking to tear down the Christian Church 
and the work of Christ’s kingdom. To do this we must 
approve for our lives the things that are excellent, and 
doing this, we shall in turn be approving the things that are 
excellent. Approving the things that are excellent, we shall 
also be found sincere and without offence until the day of 
Christ. Being found sincere, we shall be filled with the 
fruits of righteousness unto the praise and glory of God. 

The apostle prayed for his converts in Philippi that they 
might abound in discernment. We need to pray also that 
God may open our eyes so that we can see our faults and 
our shortcomings, and by His grace make amends. We need 
to discern first of all our weaknesses, so that we may attack 
them at the proper place, and thus be fitted to approve and 
follow the things that are excellent. 


A Few Pictures 

Thousands sitting in great excitement listening to the 
world’s series baseball games, and other thousands witness- 
ing the games at first hand. People literally sitting on the 
edges of their seats, tense with expectation, thrilled with 
an interest and an enthusiasm, fired with a zeal that in many 
cases becomes a regular frenzy. 

Or another picture. Thousands upon thousands braving 
cold and wind and rain and snow for the enjoyment of see- 
ing opposing teams battle upon the football field. Thousands 
upon thousands of excited, animated, frenzied indivjduals 
feverish with a great zeal and enthusiasm. 

Or again—millions of men and women and children week 
after week thronging into the movie houses of our country, 
filling them to capacity, and tingling with excitement at the 
thrilling scenes portrayed before them. 

Nothing too much, nothing too costly, no energy too tax- 
ing, no situation too demanding—for the eager, enthusiastic 
crowds which throng into our palaces of sport and enter- 
tainment week after week, seeking what .. .? 

And then, afterwards—the thought of church, of worship, 
of God—and with ‘such thoughts away goes all the excite- 
ment, and a great yawn spreads across the countenance. 
“Tt’s too hot.” “It’s too cold.” “It’s too far.” “I’m too tired.” 
‘I can’t get enthused about going to church.” These and a 
dozen similar expressions re-echo throughout the homes of 
our land on Sunday mornings. | 

Now I do not mean to say that the pictures portrayed of 
the various avenues of sport and entertainment are in and 
of themselves wrong. But what is wrong—is that we can 
get so worked up about these purely worldly things, and 
use up so much energy and enthusiasm and zeal and ex- 
citement for them, that when it comes to what is of para- 


mount importance, not only for this life but for the life 
which is to come, we are all tired out, we have no interest, 
no zeal, and no enthusiasm. Everything for things which 
may be in and of themselves good, but what have we left 
for the things which are excellent? 

The great work of the Kingdom of God, for example; the 
great clash of forces of good and evil; the constant struggle 
of human nature with the forces that would tear it down 
to destruction; the thrill of the battle in establishing the 
Church of the Living God; the excitement of wrestling for 
the soul of a brother or sister in Christ—all these and a 
thousand other thrilling episodes in the great drama of 
Christian living—all these leave us cold and indifferent and 
uninspired. 

A Test 


When we learn to exhibit as much zeal and give as much 
money for the fight against the forces of evil as we do for a 
fight between pugilists, then the church will become as never 
before the world’s champion. 

When we learn to get as excited and to give as much 
money for the joy of contending against the great evils of 
war, and slavery, and vice and drunkenness and irreligion, 
as we do for world championship baseball games, then the 
church will enter upon a world’s series such as has never 
been seen. 

When we can become as thrilled and moved, and as ready 
to sacrifice in the great game of life under our Captain, 
Jesus Christ, as we do in connection with our football games, 
then the church will indeed come to the greatest and most 
spectacular run of its whole existence in pressing on toward 
the goal of the high calling of God in Christ Jesus. 

Let us call to mind the words of Wolsey in Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII, when in lamenting upon his fall from the king’s 
favor and from power, Wolsey addresses his friend Crom- 
well thus: 

“QO Cromwell, Cromwell, 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies.” 


Our civilization, or rather that part of it which is destined 
to keep alive the true knowledge of God and of His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord, has somehow failed in its great pur- 
pose and mission. God has no other way for His great plan 
of salvation to be carried out. He relies solely on His 
Church. He relies solely on you and me. 


In Case We Fail 


You remember no doubt the story of Jesus at the gate of 
the village of Nain, how He stopped a funeral procession 
and restored a dead son to his mother who was a widow. 
So again He meets a procession, that procession which seems 
to be bearing the church and bowing it out of life. Again He 
stops the proceedings and, as of old by the city gates of 
Nain, He stretches forth His hands, this time His nail- 
pierced hands, and in a voice that thrills and vibrates with 
a love not of this world, in a voice of authority and majesty, 
in a voice which combines the power of lightning with the 
crash of thunder, says to His Church, “O Church of the 
Living God, O Church for which I died, I say unto Thee, 
arise!” 

And that call, my friends, must bring us all back again 
from seeming death. It must bring us to realize that only 
as we approve the things that are excellent can we hope to 
show our oneness with our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
the great Head of the Church. 


THE official Evangelism Program of 
the United Lutheran Church is being 
enthusiastically received by the con- 
gregations of the Buffalo, New York, 
area. Strong parish committees are 
studying, working and praying to win 
the unsaved by parish evangelism. 
Many of these disciples have now ad- 
vanced their efforts with sufficient 
systematic application to experience 
the joy of achievement. Results are 
stimulating. The taste of the first 
fruits is spurring them on toward 
greater efforts in sowing the divine 
seed. The Church Extension Society 
of Buffalo has assumed the work of 
Social Missions as a regular objective 
in addition to its Home Mission inter- 
ests. After careful study of the local 
situation, a Social Missions Commit- 
tee was appointed. Upon invitation of 
the society each of the local church 
councils was asked to appoint two 
men and two women as congrega- 
tional representatives to the general 
committee. Realizing that no single 
congregation can keep to themselves 
and be able adequately to cope with 
this gigantic call of Social Missions, 
the response from the congregations 
has been good; nineteen churches are 
represented by seventy-eight active 
men and women missionaries. 

At the present time this general work is still in the plan- 
ning stage, although even at this stage some tangible work 
has been done and some benefits of co-operation can be 
discerned. As a plan it is being backed with a fair degree 
of support while still being viewed with skepticism even by 
some of its loyal supporters. We therefore very frankly 
report it here as an untried experiment. And in view of 
the complex problems with which we are confronted and the 
tremendous responsibilities of research and promotion we 
solicit your prayers and your counsel. 


The Term “Christian” 

Many of us have learned from hard, bitter experience that 
the social redemption of humanity can never be achieved 
without the spiritual point of view as it is, or ought to be, 
uniquely applied from the Christian church. We are con- 
vinced that “the soul of improvement is the improvement 
of the soul.” Having witnessed the collapse and failure of 
so many efforts at social reform, we are concerned lest we 
merely fall into the paths of others that may lead us also 
into failure. It is our belief that Christ has blazed a trail 
for the only possible successful program for lasting human 
betterment. We therefore view the work of Christian Social 
Missions with a great hope that our humble efforts may be 
fruitful in building into life and giving greater expression 
to the term Christian. 

Under the various sub-committees we are seeking to 
develop greater co-operation and better understanding be- 
tween our own people and those who are now working in 
the various agencies of human welfare. The following is a 
list of the committees, their chairmen and their general 
objectives: 


Family Service Committee, the Rev. John G. Fleck. Dr. 
Fleck is acting as welfare representative of U. L. C. A. 
churches in contact with the Board of Welfare and the 
Community Social Agencies. Preparing and maintaining a 
complete up-to-date list of all agencies and their functions 
and their officers for the use of pastors in clearing their 
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Buffalo, N. Y., Congregations Plan 
Effective Distribution of Service 
by Committees 


By the Rev. Wilfred A. Schmidt 
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cases. Building up an interest in the 
underprivileged and seeking to guide 
helpful Christian services into dis- 
tressed homes. 


Hospital Committee, the Rev. Wil- 
liam T. Heil. Contacting all hospitals 
and discovering unmet needs for bed- 
side ministry and religious services. 
Appointing hospital visitors and link- 
ing up their services with the hospital 
chaplains and the parish pastors. This 
committee is now developing a train- 
ing program to equip our men and 
women to do more of this work. 


Corrective Institutions Committee, 
the Rev. Martin J. Hoeppner. Offer- 
ing the services of our pastors and 
people to those who are within these 
institutions, without overlapping upon 
the services of regularly appointed 
chaplains. Now investigating the pos- 
sibilities of assistance in the Proba- 
tion Departments. 


Community Survey Committee, the 
Rev. Edwin H. Boettger. Developing 
a co-operative use of the official evan- 
gelistic program of the United Lu- 
theran Church. Planning joint meet- 
ings for greater stimulus of our con- 
gregational workers. 

It will be noted that we are en- 
deavoring to develop real Christian 
action upon the part of more of our members. This is to be 
no pink tea affair where people of benevolent impulses and 
simple minds are lulled into a feeling of false security by 
having painlessly contributed of their largesse so that some- 
body else can do their work for them! We believe that the 
term “Christian” ought to be synonymous with “the bearer 
of others’ burdens,” and we shall strive to build around this 
conviction a program which calls for the “multiplication of 
usable personalities.” 


A Call for God’s Power 

As we now plan it, Christian Social Missions involves not 
the ebbing of our feeble strength, our poor human efforts 
in the face of appalling needs; it rather calls upon us to 
open our minds and our hearts to the inflowing power of 
the Almighty God. He stands ready to open up a way of 
solving our problems through the resurgence of our Chris- 
tian faith, We are asked to become His representatives in 
the great republic of our fellow servants. We recognize that 
Jesus’ teachings on human rights, private property, interest, 


‘investments, brotherhood, citizenship and neighborliness 


have been swamped and suppressed by the covetousness of 
modern life. Today His saving gospel needs a mightier 
vehicle of expression than either pulpit or press, tongue or 
pen. Nothing short of Christlike action will suffice to trans- 
mit “love’s sweet lessons” and to have them accepted. 

Our Lord and our Church are thus calling upon us to 
share the travail of His cross—not our cross, but His! That 
is the goal which He made His own and which He eternally 
sets before us—to share with Him the unique, unparalleled 
program of faith and good works by which God is still able 
to take that which is bad and bring good out of it. We are 
starting out with Christ, and we want to keep going with 
Him and for Him and through Him. We are not a strong 
group, but we pray that by faith and works we may become 
the nucleus of a great crowd of believing witnesses who 
shall represent Christ, the personal Saviour. 

In conclusion we quote the following lines (source un- 
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known), as expressive of our Christian Social Mission 
ideals, commitments and vision: 


“Td rather see a sermon than to hear one any day, 

I'd rather one should walk with me than merely tell the 
way; 

The eyes are a better pupil, and more willing than the ear. 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example’s always clear. 

And the best of all the preachers are the men who live 
their creeds, 

For to see good put in action is what everyone needs.” 


OF LIKE VALUES 


Staff Correspondent Rinkliff Approves Each-of-Equal- 
Importance Budgeting 


“Is THERE any real reason for distinction between the so- 
called current expenses of a congregation and its benev- 
olences? Isn’t it true that when you make, or rather pre- 
tend to make, such a distinction, you raise the question ot 
which is the more important? Isn’t it also true that both are 
responsibilities of the congregation, and that a congregation 
should always try to meet its responsibilities?” 

The home mission pastor who had those queries in his 
mind was trying to get his own shoulder, and the shoulders 
of the members of his congregation, more squarely under 
the work in which they were jointly engaged. The questions 
he asked reflected thought that now seems to be current in 
many places in the United Lutheran Church. It is possible 
that a more comprehensive viewpoint is being unobtrusively 
developed on the matter of church finances. If that is cor- 
rect, then such a viewpoint must be one that individuals 
and congregations are developing for themselves. No one has 
urged it upon them. 


Another Step Forward 

Apparently a vanguard of congregations and pastors has 
now pressed on beyond the horizon of certain practices 
rather new at the beginning of the present century—annual 
pledges of weekly giving of so much “For Ourselves” and 
so much “For Others,” complemented by the use of the 
duplex envelope. 

The annual pledge for weekly giving remains in the new 
scene, and so also does the offering envelope, though it has 
but one pocket instead of two; but the real change is in the 
objective of the pledging and the giving. 

The change is in thinking rather than in things, and in 
attitude rather than in methods. And the attitude of that 
thinking seems to find its first concern elsewhere than in 
giving, important as that unquestionably 1s held to be. 
Something even more fundamental seems to be involved— 
the significance of the church itself. And even here it would 
probably be extravagant to say that the church is being re- 
interpreted. Evidently it would be nearer the truth to sug- 
gest that the church is being better understood and more 
accurately appraised. 

If then, the emphasis upon church benevolences has led 
: to the dawn of such a day, there should be no feeling that 


what is ahead discredits the route by which it is being 
approached. Two groups should find reassurance there— 
those who feared that the church might lose spirituality in 
giving thought to church finance, and those who believed 
| that the honest thing was frankly to recognize that there 
is a financial burden in present-day religious enterprise. 


All Giving’s One Objective 
Last summer, when talking to a minister who is well 
known throughout the United Lutheran Church, I inquired 
for an amplification of information a layman in his congre- 
gation had furnished me. I was interested because of the 
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unfailing regularity with which that congregation was sup- 
porting the budget of synod, and through that channel the 
apportionment of the United Lutheran Church. On the same 
day of each succeeding month a check would arrive, for 
one-twelfth of the share of that congregation in the syn- 
odical budget. Yet, according to my advance information, 
no member of that congregation was pledging or giving to 
anything specifically designated as “current expenses” or 
“benevolences.” There was just one objective for all giving 
in that congregation—the annual budget of the congregation. 
When that congregation adopted its annual budget, it did a 
thorough-going job. In one budget, it provided for its local 
expenses, for the liquidation of the debt on its property, for 
the special support of a foreign missionary, and for its share 
in the synodical budget. 

_“The work of our congregation is simply one unified 
undertaking,” the pastor explained. “We are trying to do 
what a congregation should, according to our understanding 
of the Word. Neither the pastor’s salary, the fuel bill, the 
property debt, the orphans’ home, home missions, foreign 
missions, or any other object of giving in our congregation 
is considered as having preference over any of the others. 
We have concluded that the Lord desires a church to take 
care of all such matters, according to their needs. The basic 
point is, a church should be what God reveals a church 
ought to be. God has not revealed two wills for a church, 
one for current expenses and the other for benevolences. 

He has revealed one unified purpose for His church, and 
we have concluded that we should keep that purpose before 
us in all that we do. We believe that we should be inter- 
ested in more than being a local congregation, or a syn- 
odically conscious congregation, or a mission-minded con- 
gregation—that we should be all that and more. We believe 
that we should be a church.” 

This pastor apparently knew of no other congregation fol- 
lowing the same or a similar procedure in handling its 
finances. But interviews and correspondence with others 
brought the discovery that other congregations are doing 
much the same thing for much the same reasons. None 
seemed to be imitating any other. “We figured it out for 
ourselves,” one congregational treasurer explained in reply 
to an inquiry on that point. 


Dictation Absent 

The phenomenon is all the more impressive because of 
the lack of evidence that somebody set the example and 
others followed it. It suggests that some congregations have 
been led to examine the whole subject of benevolences for 
themselves, and their conclusions have been published in 
their actions. Certainly those conclusions may be taken as 
meaning that the whole work of a congregation is a unit, 
and that benevolences are not crusts to beggars on the door- 
step. 

Evidently, also, there is the determination within these 
congregations to place greater emphasis upon the true sig- 
nificance of the church. If the attitude expressed is inter- 
preted in what seems an obvious and consistent explana- 
tion, it means that a congregation should be more than a 
group of Christian people inhabiting the same community 
and sympathetic toward Christian enterprise elsewhere. 
It is the attitude of people who seem convinced that the 
congregation is an organism, with the divine right to pro- 
claim its convictons to the ends of the earth. The work that 
is done elsewhere in the name of Christ, and with assist- 
ance from such a congregation, is not regarded as the work 
of a synod or of the United Lutheran Church. It is the work 
of the congregation, and the agencies through which it is 
carried on are the servants of the congregation. 

There must be inspiration in such an outlook, of course— 
the inspiration of looking upon every missionary at home 
and abroad, every institution and board with its personnel, 
as part of the staff and equipment of the congregation. 
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THERE is a crying need 
for the emphasis on en- 
listing, organizing and 
instructing the adult con- 
firmation class. In the 
tenth chapter of the Gos- 
pel according to St. Luke 
we are introduced to the 
Good Samaritan and to 
three other individuals. 
A very pitiful touch has 
been added to this story. 
A certain man, name un- 
known, was traveling 
from Jerusalem to 
Jericho, Robbers sud- 
denly attacked him and 
inflicted serious body 
wounds. By chance a cer- 
tain priest was walking 
along the same road. 
When he saw the injured 
traveler, he passed by on 
the other side. A few 
minutes later a Levite 
came to the place where 
the wounded man lay. He 
listened momentarily to the moans and groans, and then 
he also passed by on the other side. There was absolutely no 
tender compassion in the hearts of these selfish men. 

Throughout the ages this priest and Levite have been 
severely criticized and bitterly condemned—and justly so. 
They had a duty to perform, but they refused to perform it; 
they had a service to render, but they hesitated to mix with 
action. However, before we grow too bitter in our con- 
demnation of these two men, let us hurriedly take an in- 
ventory of ourselves, for we, too, have a service to render 
and a duty to perform in the interest of men and women 
who have wounded themselves by sinning, whose wounds 
are open and bleeding, men and women who are unable to 
help themselves. I refer to such unfortunates as are living 
day by day without the saving influence of Christ in their 
lives; I refer to such unfortunates as are not actively 
identified with the church of the living God. Somehow I 
fear that only too often, like the priest and the Levite of 
old, we pass by coldly and cruelly on the other side. 


Figures Indicate Neglect 

Why do I reach this conclusion? I am sorry that it will 
not be possible for me to answer this question with real 
accuracy because, unfortunately, although the latest sta- 
tistics of the United Lutheran Church in America clearly 
show how many adults were received by adult baptism, 
children are included with adults under confirmation. How- 
ever, to get across the thought that we, too, may be guilty 
of passing by on the other side, I shall use the statistics for 
baptized membership, and they well serve the purpose. 
Thus we are informed that there are in the United States 
and Canada 3,990 congregations both large and small, with 
a baptized membership of 1,599,102, which represents a net 
increase for 1937 of only 17,012. Let us break down these 
figures. Immediately we see that 93 United Lutheran men, 
women and children could show a net increase in member- 
ship of only one immortal, Christ-redeemed soul. And 


[Faith Church, St. Louis, of which Pastor Grewe is the first and only 
pastor, was organized in 1926. As of January 1, 1939, its records show 
1,020 baptized, 881 confirmed and 798 communing members. Forty per 
cent of the membership was received by adult confirmation. Eb.] 
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where does the Illinois 

' Synod stand? With a 
baptized membership of 
72,310 synod could show 
a net increase for 1938 of 
only 1,990. In other 
words, the services of 35 
men, women and children 
of synod were needed for 
365 days to show a net 
increase of one immortal 
soul. These statistics very 
definitely emphasize the 
fact that we are doing in 
our own pet way what 
the priest and Levite of 
old did. Although Jesus 
of Galilee has commanded 
us all to “preach the 
Gospel to every creature,” 
we seemingly are bent 
upon serving only when 
it strikes or suits our 
fancy to do so. 

It has been said time 
after time that at least 
one-half of the citizens 

of our country are numbered among the unchurched. In 
other words, then, there are tens of millions of unchurched 
adults, “the other sheep” to whom Christ refers, living in 
the forty-eight states of the Union. I readily grant you 
that it is impossible for the people and pastors of the 
Southern Conference of the Illinois Synod personally to 
serve the Lord in the distant states; I cheerfully admit 
that this personal work is restricted, almost exclusively, to 
the community in which you live and in which you ply your 
trade. Bear in mind, however, that there are tens, hun- 
dreds, thousands, tens of thousands of unchurched adults 
living in your community. For all these Jesus died! 


Systematized Class Work 


In the final analysis, however, adult class work must be 
systematized if encouraging results are to be forthcoming. 
All of which was, no doubt, in the mind of our committee 
when they suggested the topic, “Enlisting, Organizing and 
Instructing the Adult Confirmation Class.” I take for 
granted that every minister appreciates the real value of 
some good system; I take for granted that every minister 
will agree with me when I say that in every congregation 
a card index system should be in use. The speaker has for 
many years, using plain, white index cards, kept records of 
prospective members for the congregation, carefully noting 
when he called at the home and how the case was develop- 
ing. In using this system it is well to classify prospects for 
church membership as “good” and “fair.” By “good” pros- 
pects we mean men and women, confirmed Lutherans who 
come from another city and attend our services because 
they have recently moved into our community. Among the 
“good” prospects we include former confirmed Lutherans 
and Evangelicals who have no church home at present, but 
who. are attending our services. All other prospects are 
listed as “fair,” for the simple reason that under ordinary 
circumstances months and months, perhaps two or three 
years, will pass before they become actively identified with 
the local congregation. Our attention is immediately directed 
to the “fair” prospects, to those individuals who must be 
properly instructed in the chief tenets of Christianity. 
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Whence the Names 


The question naturally arises: How are the names of such 
prospects to be procured? In many different ways. In the 
first place, when visitors come to church—also as they leave 
—an alert Reception Committee should greet them. When 
these visiting friends, having heard the Gospel, are leaving 
the church, the pastor should assure them of his joy in 
having had them in attendance, express the fond hope that 
they may return very soon, then tactfully ask for their 
names, introduce them to a member of the Reception Com- 
mittee and at the same time suggest that they register as 
visitors. Experience has taught us that most visitors will 
co-operate along these lines. Shortly thereafter these new 
prospects should be visited in their homes. 

Again, it is well and wise for a minister to ask the mem- 
bers of the congregation for the names of unchurched adults. 
He may do this in a sermon on evangelism, by an announce- 
ment, through the weekly church bulletin or the monthly 
church paper, as well as by appearing regularly before the 
auxiliary organizations of the church. Here and there a few 
names and addresses of prospects will be received. 


Then, too, it is well to study the enrollment records of the 


Sunday school which is being attended by sons and daughters, 
young men and young women, fathers and mothers of the 
church. Still, there will be children of such parents as 
belong to no church and there will be adults who, although 
they attend Sunday school, are not actually members of 
the church. Here and ‘there a few additional names and 
addresses of prospects will be thus received. 

Furthermore, every minister performs official acts. The 
bride may be a member of the local congregation. But where 
does the future husband belong? His parents? The other 
members of the bridal party? Some of the closest relatives 
and friends? Certainly any minister who uses his God- 
given eyes and ears and mind will procure additional names 
for his prospect list by performing wedding ceremonies. 

Funerals and baptisms afford similar golden opportunities. 


First Lecture Announced 


How, then, is the class to be organized? In the first place, 
a preliminary announcement concerning the first lecture, 
especially the date thereof, should be made to all members 
of the congregation approximately two months in advance 
and be repeated from time to time. Then the chairman of 
the Membership or Evangelism Committee should call his 
men (possibly women also) together. The whole program 
should be explained in its entirety to these men. These 
workers should then be sent out in pairs to the homes of all 
prospects. Previously arrangements will have been made 
between the chairman of the committee and the pastor to 
provide the callers with full information for every contact 
they are to make at the many homes. 

Experience has taught us that the workers ought to com- 
plete their calls at five homes in not more than two weeks. 
If for any reason they are unable to contact a family, they 
make this fact known to the chairman of the committee. 
Quite naturally, the chairman and the pastor co-operate by 
calling at additional homes. 

Furthermore, experience has taught us that, although nine 
weekly lectures of one hour each are delivered, it is well 
to urge the prospects to state that they will definitely attend 
the first lecture. We know that practically all who come 
the first week will continue to come during the remaining 
weeks. Then, too, many of the people with whom contacts 
are made in their homes may misunderstand the visit and 
interpret it as being a definite invitation to join the church. 
It is very vital, then, to emphasize the fact that we do not 
move forward so rapidly in the Lutheran Church, that an 
invitation is being extended to attend the first lecture. In 
order to clarify’ the whole matter we use a little card with 
words: such as these: “I shall try my utmost to attend the 
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first lecture of the adult class Monday evening, October 16, 
at eight o’clock.” It should be borne in mind, however, that 
even after the first lecture has been delivered there will be 
a few disappointments. No stone should be left unturned to 
visit such individuals before the second lecture is to be 
delivered. By the way, in order to hold attendance at a 
high level throughout the nine weeks, it must be fully un- 
derstood that individuals cannot come into the class after 
the third lecture; furthermore, it must be understood that 
members of the class ought to be ready to sacrifice one other 
engagement (night school, bridge club, etc.) during the 
nine-week period. Experience has taught us that they will 
be happy to co-operate along these lines. 

Very well, it is the night of the first meeting, which, like 
all other meetings, is opened with prayer. After a brief 
word of welcome either by the chairman or the minister, it 
is well to remind these prospects that they have not obligated 
themselves to join the local congregation by putting in their 
appearance, which statement should be repeated toward the . 
close of the ninth lecture also. The Catechism should be 
presented by the congregation to each person in attendance 
and it should serve as a guide or textbook for all the lectures. 

In view of the fact that most of the members of an adult 
class will have relatives and friends who do not kneel at the 
foot of the Cross of Christ, temptations may soon come their 
way again to walk along the old path. For this reason, then, 
it is well and wise to point out to the class how an atheist 
or agnostic is to be answered. The speaker deals with this 
subject matter by raising the question: “Is there a God?” 
Next, every opportunity to acquaint the class with the 
Lutheran Church throughout the whole world must be 
definitely grasped. Next, it is extremely vital to dwell at 
some length upon the Bible itself. 


Lack of Knowledge Assumed 

Obviously, however, the greatest need in the lives of un- 
churched adults is to learn and to understand God’s plan 
of salvation. To this end the Ten Commandments should be 
explained along lines so practical and so timely that every 
listener will immediately conclude that he or she is a sinner. 
Under the second chief part of the Catechism the minister 
will naturally and logically discuss many questions. He will, 
however, at all times keep in mind God’s plan of salvation. 
Accordingly, the love of the Father must be emphasized for 
sending His Son into this world; the redemptive work of 
Jesus must be stressed and the service rendered by the 
Holy Spirit in the sinner’s behalf must be clearly set forth. 

The meaning and efficacy of prayer dare not be over- 
looked. Holy Baptism must be defined and its spiritual 
blessings—especially the forgiveness of sin—be clothed in 
words which cannot be misinterpreted. Then, too, the mem- 
bers of the class must be taught to appreciate the great 
blessings derived from partaking regularly or repeatedly 
of the Sacrament of the Altar. 

It might have been stated above that for years the speaker 
has fully explained the financial program of the church at, 
the eighth lecture. The following week, when these good 
friends come to hear the last message, they put in their ap- 
pearance at an earlier hour and are personally or privately 
received by the two men of the Visiting Committee who 
again remind them of the statements the pastor will have 
made at the eighth lecture. Precious few, if any, difficulties 
are encountered in having these prospective members sign 
Every Member Visitation Covenant Cards. They imme- 
diately receive their duplex envelopes. 

It is well, as the pastor is about to conclude his work with 
the class, to restate and re-emphasize certain major matters 
which have been discussed during the weeks. At the same 
time also confirmation should be briefly explained. And the 
following Sunday morning or evening all who so desire are 
received into membership with the local congregation either 
by Adult Baptism or by Adult Confirmation. 


A MINISTER’S MISTAKE 


By the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, ministers make mistakes! They are not infallible. 
The mistakes of ministers are not even confined to their 
private lives, but extend to their official relationships with 
their congregations. The official mistakes, however, are more 
often mistakes of the head than of the heart, and the respon- 
sibility for them ofttimes rests with congregations rather 
than with ministers! 

There is evidently need for elucidation of the above state- 
ments. The particular mistake of ministers to which this 
article refers is that ministers sometimes permit themselves 
to become so busy with a multiplicity of important tasks 
which are clamoring for immediate attention that they have 
neither the time nor the energy left to do the thing that 
would really count for most in the work of the church. Our 
congregations are often responsible for this mistake which 
‘ their ministers make, for they load one task after another 
on their ministers’ shoulders—tasks which frequently could 
be performed as well or even better by lay members of the 
congregation. 

The chief task of the church, and therefore the chief task 
of the minister, is to lead to the development of Christian 
faith and life. While upon earth our Master’s whole interest 
centered in persons, in living souls. His purpose was to 
bring those souls into right relationship with God. As 
under-shepherds of our Lord this must also be the chief 
goal of ministers. But when we examine the tasks which 
have been assigned to ministers by some of our congrega- 
tions we cannot escape the feeling that some of these tasks 
are rather remote from the real goal of the ministry. This 
does not mean that these things are wrong, or even without 
value. It merely means that in the doing of many little 
things sight is lost of the main thing that must be done. 
Even those tasks which have a definite and direct spiritual 
value, and which therefore are the rightful responsibility of 
the minister, are so numerous that the minister cannot 
adequately hope to take care of all of them himself. The 
only hope which a minister has of getting the things done 
which must be done is to train others to be his co-workers. 
Perhaps the most frequent mistake of ministers is that they 
try to do too many things themselves instead of training 
members of their congregations to do most of them. By 
training others for Christian service a minister can multiply 
himself and accomplish many more things for the Kingdom 
of God than could be accomplished were he working alone. 


Wrong Methods 


There are almost numberless important spiritual tasks 
which need to be done in a congregation. The Gospel must 
be preached, the Sacraments must be administered, the sick 
must be visited, catechetical classes must be conducted, the 
sorrowing must be comforted, funeral services must be con- 
ducted, the poor must be aided, and many other pastoral 
duties must receive attention. The machinery of the Sunday 
school, the Ladies’ Aid, and all the other organizations must 
be kept running smoothly, new literature, such as “The Chil- 
dren of the Church,” must be studied, new workers must 
be lined up, conventions must be attended, reports must be 

prepared, meetings must be attended, addresses must be 
prepared, literature must be ordered, and a thousand and 
one other things must be done. At last life becomes almost 
a nightmare of mad rushing from one thing to another. Such 
is the life of a minister who permits one duty after the other 
to be loaded upon his shoulders and who tries to perform 
all the necessary tasks himself. The climax of the minister’s 
nightmare is reached when he finally stops to measure the 
results of all his endeavors and finds that in spite of the 
tremendous energy he has expended, and in spite of the 
fact that he has been working almost day and night, his 
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people are giving but few evidences of real spiritual develop- 
ment. 

But how can the members of a congregation in which the 
minister does everything himself possibly have the growth 
and development which should be theirs? The misdirected 
conscientiousness of the minister, his overwillingness to - 
spend himself in the work of the Kingdom, robs members 
of the congregation of the opportunities which they need 
to attain Christian growth. 


Better Methods 


A much wiser procedure is for the minister carefully to 
look around for people who may assist him in carrying on 
this tremendously important and magnitudinous task of 
promoting the work of the church. Some time ago a pro- 
fessor of practical theology gave the sane advice to his stu- 
dents that they should never do anything that they can get 
anyone else to do, even if the other person does it only half 
as well as he can do it himself. Of course this professor was 
not encouraging his students to be indolent. He was not 
placing a premium on laziness. He had in mind the fact that 
the ministry makes so many demands upon the time of min- 
isters that only a small percentage of the things which 
should be done can actually be done, and that the minister 
should therefore utilize to the fullest possible extent the 
co-operation which his members can give. The results at- 
tained by some of these co-workers may at first be far from 
what may be desired, but if the workers are in earnest they 
will grow in efficiency as time passes. 

The Christian Church is essentially a fellowship in which 
all members, old and young, engage in those activities which 
will result in the attainment of Christian goals for personal 
and social life. The work of a congregation is essentially 
co-operative, and there will be but small progress in King- 
dom-building if the minister insists upon doing everything 
himself or if the congregation is so little concerned about 
the work of the church that it fails to relieve its pastor of 
tasks which might better be carried on by laymen. No con- 
gregation can hope to do its work with only professional 
leadership. A congregation may take pride in the fact that 
it has not only a pastor but an assistant pastor, a deaconess, 
and a director of Christian education; but if the whole re- 
sponsibility for the church’s work is placed upon the 
shoulders of such paid workers there will be but limited 
progress made in promoting the real work of the church. 
These professional workers may have been very carefully 
trained; they may have exceptional ability; they may possess 
a clear vision of the goals to be attained and the agencies 
through which these goals can be reached; but the actual 
attainment will be conditioned by the quantity and the 
quality of the lay workers available. The very nature of 
the Christian task is such that the work cannot be done by 
proxy. Each individual has a contribution to make which 
only he can make. Professional leadership, whether pastor, 
deaconess, parish worker, or anyone else, can only stim- 
ulate and guide the total membership of the congregation 
in the performance of duties which come to them as soon 
as they pledge allegiance to Jesus Christ and His Kingdom. 


An Unceasing Want 

In order that as many members of the congregation as 
possible may be actively enlisted for the Christian work 
pastors and other leaders in the congregation should be 
ceaselessly seeking for new workers. The organization of 
the congregation should be constantly undergoing those 
changes which will make it possible for an ever-increasing 
number of people to spend their lives in joyous Christian 
service. This goal of providing all members with the oppor- 
tunity for joyous Christian service will of course only be 
realized if the recruiting of workers is immediately followed 
by a training of those workers. People will find little thrill 
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in Christian service which they cannot adequately render. 
The person who has been selected to teach in Sunday school 
must be helped to grow in teaching efficiency; the person 
who has been selected to serve as president of an organiza- 
tion must be helped to secure a vision of the service which 
that organization may render and must be helped to grow 
in the leadership ability demanded by his responsibility; 
the worker with little children must be helped to under- 
stand those children and grow in love for them. Leaders in 
the congregation, and particularly the pastor, must there- 
fore constantly be motivating, enlisting, and training work- 
ers for the positions which they are to hold in the church’s 


work, 
Available Help 


No one except those who are working in the local con- 
gregation can perform the task of recruiting workers. This 
must be done by the pastor and other local leaders. But 
there are available helps for training and even for properly 
motivating these new workers. The Parish and Church 
School Board is prepared to aid congregations in developing 
a training program that will meet practical needs. The lead- 
ership training courses of both the First and Second Series 
not only help workers to grow in the knowledge and skill 
of those things demanded by their leadership responsibilities 
but also lead to that personal development which will en- 
able them to say with the apostle, “Woe is me if I preach 
not the Gospel,” woe is me if I do not do all within my 
power to help others to grow in faith and Christian life. 


THE SOUTH CAROLINA SYNOD 


Special Meeting Called to Consider Emergency Appeal for 
Newberry College 


A speciAt called meeting of the Lutheran Synod of South 

Carolina was held October 17 in Ebenezer Church, Colum- 

. bia, S. C., the Rev. Earle Fisher, assistant pastor. The pur- 
pose of the meeting was to consider the progress made in 
the $75,000 Emergency Appeal for Newberry College and 
other matters related to the financial program of this institu- 
tion. It was decided to set December 15 as the date for the 
completion of the special appeal in the synod. 

The Rev. E. Z. Pence of Little Mountain, president of the 
synod, presided. Reports and discussions were given by 
Dr. James C. Kinard, president of Newberry College; the 
Rev. W. F. Hiers of Leesville, for the Executive Committee 
of synod; A. J. Bowers of Newberry, chairman of the 
Appeal Committee; W. C. Davis, D.D., of Charleston; the 
Rev. T. F. Suber of Columbia, superintendent of the synod; 
and Hon. A. F. Lever, president of the College Board. 

Dr. Kinard reported that the student body of the college 
numbered above 400, the largest enrollment in history. He 
also gave a brief review of the activity of the college. 

Synod resolved to urge special effort by every Lutheran 
congregation in the state for completion of the Appeal effort 
by December 15. 


Newberry’s Quota $25,000; Churches’ $50,000 

The City of Newberry has been asked to raise $25,000 
toward the Appeal and the congregations of the synod are 
expected to raise the remaining $50,000. These amounts 
were set by the synod at the last annual meeting, held the 
first of February of this year. 

The proposed sale of Summerland College property at 
Leesville was approved by the synod, with the provision that 
the sale of the property does not endanger the rating of 
the college in the Southern Association. The site was for- 
merly a girls’ college. The sale of the property must also 
meet the approval of the holder of certain bonds. 
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Synod also discussed the adjustment in bonds made rel- 
ative to the college by the synod several years ago. It was 
reported that the bonded debt of $106,000 had been reduced 
to $52,000. 

Synod voted to appropriate in its annual budget the sum 
of $15,112.50 for the support of the college and for debt 
reduction. W. C. Borex. 


LUTHER ON STEWARDSHIP 


By H. S. Bechtolt, Chicago, Illinois 


THE following quotation from Martin Luther’s Table Talks 
is offered for the use of those Lutherans who may be inter- 
ested in the literature of stewardship. Particularly at this 
Reformation season is it appropriate to urge emphasis of 
this important theme, which is so enthusiastically approved 
by the Great Reformer. 

“Give and it shall be given unto you: this is a fine maxim, 
and makes people poor and rich; it is that which maintains 
my house. I would not boast what I give away in the year. 
If my gracious lord and master, the prince elector, should 
give a gentleman two thousand florins, this should hardly 
answer to the cost of my housekeeping for one year; and 
yet I have but three thousand florins a year, but God blesses 
these and makes them suffice. 

“There is in Austria a monastery, which, in former times 
was very rich, and remained rich so long as it was charitable 
to the poor; but when it ceased to give, then it became 
indigent, and is so to this day. Not long since, a poor man 
went there and solicited alms, which was denied him; he 
demanded the cause why they refused to give for God’s 
sake. The porter of the monastery answered: ‘We are be- 
come poor,’ whereupon the mendicant said: “The cause of 
your poverty is this: ye had formerly in this monastery two 
brethren, the name date (give), and the other dabitur (it 
shall be given unto you). The former ye thrust out; the 
other went away of himself,’ 

“We are bound to help one’s neighbor three manner of 
ways—with giving, lending, and selling. But no man gives; 
every one scrapes and claws all to himself; each would 
willingly steal, but give nothing, and lend upon usury. No 
man sells unless he can over-reach his neighbor; therefore 
is dabitur gone, and our Lord God will bless us no more so 
richly. Beloved, he that desires to have anything, must also 
give: a liberal hand was never in want, or empty.” 


VIRGIN ISLANDS LITERATURE 


From the department, “The Children of the Church,” in 
the Muhlenberg Building, Philadelphia, Taz LurHeran has 
received the following from Fredericksted, Virgin Islands. 
It will be remembered that among these islanders are 
Lutherans who are the inheritance of the United Lutheran 
Church from the regime of Danish control. An affiliate of 
the Philadelphia Motherhouse of Deaconesses, Sister Emma 
Francis, is in active service among them and has written 
under date of October 10: 

“The need of The Children of the Church program has 
long been felt, especially in our congregations of our Lu- 
theran Church, and will surely have an influence for good 
on the community and islands in general. We do not doubt 
that it is already making some impression since our juniors 
have been busy distributing old copies of THe LUTHERAN in 
the town, and have come again and again to ask for more 
...a sign, too, that good Christian literature is in demand. 
We are trying to encourage the use of ‘Light for Today’ in 
Lutheran families.” 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Turks Recently Put On an interesting exhibit in their 
capital, Ankara, which drew enthusiastic crowds, partic- 
ularly of the young. The display was designed to celebrate 
the introduction of the Latin alphabet into the processes of 
Turkish education, whether in the current daily news or in 
the higher forms of culture. It presented also the great 
advances accomplished since the adoption of the reform 
eleven years ago. At that time Ataturk decreed the change, 
in order to modify and possibly remove the almost universal 
Turkish illiteracy caused by the intricate Arabic script, the 
overloaded alphabet in use, with its accompanying complex 
system of vowels and consonants. Undex the conditions then 
existing it took the ordinary Turkish child seven years just 
to begin to be literate—a serious handicap for all but the 
children of the wealthy. It was a dramatic moment when, 
on August 9, 1928, Ataturk launched his campaign. Chalk 
in hand, the dictator in person stood in a public square in 
Ankara and demonstrated on a large blackboard the superior 
merit and value of the Latin print and script for the ad- 
vancement of popular education. The recent exhibit vis- 
ualized the result with displays of a growing list of news- 
papers, an increasing general literature, and simplified 
textbooks. 


When a Certain Unnamed Priest in the Canadian province 
of New Brunswick told his bishop recently that his congre- 
gation was unable to pay the assessments laid upon it by 
the Diocesan Board, he was promptly dismissed from his 
parish. For the bishop that was the end of the matter; but 
the priest and his entire parish of eighty families thought 
otherwise. Instead they made application as a congregation 
to be received into the Miramichi Presbytery. They were 
received at once and continued their religious life without 
a break. When the bishop’s new appointee arrived to take 


charge of the parish, there was no congregation left to 
greet him. 


France Has a More Ancient way of celebrating Novem- 
ber 11 than that attached to Armistice Day. The City of 
Tours particularly honors its patron, St. Martin of Tours, 
who also bestows the same kindly care on beggars and 
tavern-keepers, with a general jollification and the eating 
of roast goose. The significance of the roast goose rests back 
upon an ancient legend which states that in days of the 
bitter persecution of Christians a goose betrayed St. Mar- 
tin’s hiding place. So, for the original sin of this disreputable 
ancestor, innumerable descendants have been devoured dur- 
ing the centuries since to make a holiday for Tours. Later 
in the month, in Switzerland, peasants from all around Berne 
will flock into the city bearing prize onions of all kinds 
and sizes and strengths. Booths everywhere will be gar- 
landed with them. All dishes on the tables—soup, meat, pie 
—will be mostly onion. Even onion candy in onion shape 
will be on sale everywhere. And this just to keep alive the 
gratitude of a city whose people once, during the Middle 
Ages, were saved from famine when their peasant neighbors 
brought in their surplus onions to feed the hungry folk. 
Whatever may be the culinary peculiarities or shortcomings 
of these celebrations, their spirit is much to be preferred to 
that with which Europe welcomes Armistice Day this year. 


When It Came to the Test, the American League for Peace 
and Democracy could not bring itself to say anything against 
the Soviet. One of the League’s Executive Committee, Dr. 
L. E. Bowman, a staff member in the United States Office 
of Education, recently offered a resolution condemning the 
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Soviet-Nazi pact and Russia’s “aggression” in Poland. The 
resolution lost out 14 to 1, with Dr. Bowman left in splendid 
isolation, knowing just where he stood. Now the League is 
passionately committed to peace, so the fourteen must have 
been convinced that the Soviet’s action was a comradely 
quieting of the harsh aggressions of the outrageous, peace- 
disturbing Poles. The League is also absolutely devoted to 
democracy; but when the Soviet uttered rough disparage- 
ments about democracies in general, again the fourteen were 
sorrowfully sure there must be something horribly wrong 
with democracy in particular. All of which is very con- 
fusing to those who have been following with awe and devo- 
tion the lead of the League’s high-minded chairman, Dr. 
Harry E. Ward; for now they would really like to know 
what all this talk of peace and democracy is supposed to 
mean. No wonder there is a growing conviction that all 
these noble patriots who are trying to save America in spite 
of herself, must be doing it for someone else. 


All Credit Is Due to the Illinois State Journal, of Spring- 
field, for a healthy call to real values. In a recent issue of 
the Journal (October 21) the front page was entirely devoid 
of war news. Instead a “box” occupied the center of the 
page, in which the readers were notified, “If you still want 
to read about the war, turn to page two.” Underneath the 
“box” the Sermon on the Mount as recorded by St. Matthew 
was printed in full, with “Blessed are the peacemakers; for 
they shall be called the children of God” printed in bold- 
face type. There was no other word of comment. 


You Women Are Going to be asked to busy yourselves 
with knitting again. In fact, the request has already been 
made by Chairman Norman H. Davis of the American Red 
Cross. He wants to send 137,000 sweaters and 83,000 winter 
dresses to the dispossessed people of Poland by January 1. 
It is intimated that help will also be needed for the French 
civilian population recently evacuated into rural zones be- 
cause of the threatened bombardments. Of course, needs 
like this will steadily grow greater. This ministry of mercy 
has been in operation for some time among the wretched 
Jewish refugees and the war-stricken Spaniards, not to men- 
tion obscurer groups. But the present war will inevitably 
increase the numbers of helpless and hopeless destitute. 
America can be counted on to respond, and so we may 
expect to see and hear the clicking needles on street cars, 
buses and trains, at afternoon teas and evening lectures. 
Inevitably also the query will automatically be raised 
whether such knitting has not sufficient religious flavor to 
be allowed during the church services while the preachers 
spin out their sermons. However, common sense and re- 
ligious fitness will continue to oppose such a practice, 


The Piute Indians of California have a realistic way of 
solving the “visiting relative” problem. They have written 
the following bit of social legislation into their constitution: 
“Visits from relatives or friends of those having residence 
on the reservation shall be permitted, but shall be limited to 
fourteen days at any one time, and shall not exceed thirty 
days in any one calendar year.” In this way family quar- 
rels over the comparative privileges of in-laws are legally, 
wisely and safely avoided. The writing of constitutions has 
almost attained to the dimensions of a major industry among 
the Indians since the passage of the Indian Reorganization 
Act of 1934. So far ninety-seven tribes have devised and 
adopted constitutions; only five have failed to adopt one. 
Each tribe or brand of Indians or Eskimos in twenty-seven 
states and Alaska has been composing or discussing doc- 
uments of this sort. These deal not only with the immediate 
political, social and economic needs, but the traditions of 
their ancient cultures are likewise incorporated according 
to the pattern of their fathers. Our native elements are 
becoming sanely and intelligently self-conscious. 
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LANGUAGE AND LEGISLATION 


Historian Theodore G. Tappert Provides Facts About Legend that 
German Almost Became the Official Language of 
the United States 


For almost a century the statement has been made again 
and again that, except for the decision of one man, the 
official language of the United States would have become 
German instead of English. The story has had many varia- 
tions. According to one version the suggestion to introduce 
German was made in the Constitutional Convention in 1787. 
According to another version it emanated from the first 
session of the United States Congress in 1789. According to 
still another version the question involved only Pennsyl- 
vania, not the entire country. 

It is rather difficult to understand what the object of such 
proposals might have been. Would a body of legislators im- 
pose upon itself the use of a language which the overwhelm- 
ing majority could neither speak nor understand? Could 
the predominantly English-speaking population of the coun- 
try be persuaded to adopt the language of a five per cent 
minority? Or if it was Pennsylvania, of a thirty per cent 


minority? The only explanation which has been attempted 


—and it is a forced attempt—is that the substitution of 
German for English as the official 
language of the country was pro- 
posed as a symbol of the complete 
separation of the American colonies 
from England. 

Despite the many difficulties which 
are inherent in the story, it has been 
repeated countless times and with- 
out serious efforts to verify it. Ger- 
manophiles have cited it with wist- 
ful reflections on what might have 
been. Anglophiles have alluded to it 
with satisfaction and sighs of relief. 
Lutherans have pointed, sometimes 
with pride and sometimes with 
chagrin, to the fact that a son of the 
“Patriarch,” Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, was reported to 
have been the man whose vote prevented German from 
becoming the language of the country. Even Robert L. 
(“Believe It or Not”) Ripley, it is said, has contributed to 
the currency of the story. 


FREDERICK AUGUSTUS 
MUHLENBERG 


1847 Statement Wrong 


Authority for the story can be traced back to 1847, when 
Franz Loher published his influential work on the history 
of the Germans in America. References in this work have 
probably provided the basis for all the later accounts. Loher 
tells us that “in the State Assembly, not long after the con- 
clusion of peace [which ended the Revolution], the motion 
was made to establish the German language as the official 
and legal language of Pennsylvania. ... When the vote was 
taken on this question—whether the prevailing language in 
the Assembly, in the courts, and in the official records of 
Pennsylvania should be German—there was a tie. Half 
voted for the introduction of the German language... . 
Thereupon the Speaker of the Assembly, a certain Muhlen- 
berg, cast the deciding vote in favor of the English lan- 
guage.” It is significant that Loher, who elsewhere cites 
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sources to substantiate his statements, fails to do so in this 
case. The presumption is that his account rests on oral 
tradition. 

In an attempt to get to the bottom of Loher’s report and 
its many variations, Prof. Albert B. Faust of Cornell Uni- 
versity recently had the official records of Pennsylvania 
scrutinized. “The result,” he wrote, “of a search of the 
records of Pennsylvania ... conducted by Thomas L. Mont- 
gomery, State Librarian, Harrisburg, showed that F. A. 
Muhlenberg was never put into the embarrassing position 
of deciding for or against the language of his fathers.’” 


Pastor Helmuth’s Strong Language 

But was this really a legend pieced together out of thin 
air? Most legends have at least a germ of truth at their 
center. That this is also the case here 
appears from the clue which another 
scholar, Otto Lohr, has recently un- 
earthed.’ Mr. Lohr discovered an illum- 
inating passage in a number of the Evan- 
gelisches Magazin dating from 1813. The 
editor, J. Henry C. Helmuth, pastor of 
Old Zion’s Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, wrote: “Did not General Hiester 
offer a resolution in the Congress, meet- 
ing in Philadelphia, that all the laws of 
the Union should be printed in German? 
And would he not have accomplished his purpose if a Ger- 
man—and, indeed, a proud German fool who willfully 
thwarted what was best for the nation and for his con- 
stituency—had not circumvented it in the House [of Rep- 
resentatives]?’”* 

An examination of extant printed records of the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Representatives lends substantia- 
tion to Helmuth’s assertion. 

January 9, 1794, “a petition of a number of Germans 
residing in the state of Virginia was presented to the House 
and read, stating the inconveniences to which they are sub- 
jected, from an entire ignorance of the English language, 
and praying that a certain proportion of the laws of the 
United States may be printed in the German language.” 
It was ordered “that the said petition do lie on the table.” 
It was not until March 20 that further action was taken. 
On this day it was ordered that the petition “be referred 
to Mr. Preston [of Virginia], Mr. Hiester [of Pennsylvania], 
and Mr. Peter Muhlenberg [also of Pennsylvania]; that 
they do examine the matter thereof, and report the same, 
with their opinion thereupon, to the House.” Thus the 
petition was intrusted to a committee made up of represen- 
tatives from states with large German populations. More- 
over, two members of the committee, Hiester and Muhlen- 
berg, were not only of German descent, but were indebted 
for their seats in Congress to the votes of German- speaking 
citizens, 


Given to Committee 

April 1, 1794, the committee presented a report, “which 
was read and ordered to lie on the table.’” The same action 
was repeated November 28. December 1 a new committee 
was appointed “to report what further provisions are neces- 
sary for the more general promulgation of the laws of the 
United States.” It was also ordered “that the German peti- 
tion be referred to this committee.”* The new committee, 
consisting of Representatives Moore of Virginia, Baldwin of 
Georgia, and Hiester of Pennsylvania, reported to the House 
on December 23. It was the opinion of the committee that, 
“to accommodate such German citizens who are not masters 
of the English language, it is necessary to translate them 
[i. e., the laws] into the German language and publish them.” 
The committee recommended that 2,000 copies of the complete 
laws of Congress be published for distribution, and that, of 
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DISCUSSION MEETINGS 


Our pastor, as one of his announcements on Sunday, 
November 5, reported that the church councilmen of our 
congregation and of other adjacent Philadelphia churches 
would be privileged to meet the President of the United 
Lutheran Church on November 8. Dr. Knubel was scheduled 
to have charge of a CCC, a Church Councilmen’s Confer- 
ence in Philadelphia, on that date. As a matter of fact our 
pastor was diplomatic in describing attendance at the meet- 
ing as a privilege. He could have stated that it was an 
obligation. One very important duty for all the members 
of all the church councils of all the parishes of all the 
constituent synods, of the totality of the U. L. C. A,, is to 
attend this year’s CCC’s. We have the impression that by 
the time this issue of THe LuTHERAN is in the hands of its 
readers, every section of our general body will have held 
a conference resembling the one to which our pastor in- 
vited the church councilmen of our church. Of course, not 
every one of “the 40,000 picked men,” whom President 
Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod has addressed, could get 
to the meeting but it is our estimate from reports in hand 
that approximately 25,000 came to about 225 conferences. 

Nothing like this series of meetings ever happened before 
in the history of our United Lutheran Church in America, 
nor (so far as we can learn) in any of the U. L. C. A.’s 
pre-merger constituents. One can assume that no such 
necessity presented itself prior to 1918 as has been en- 
countered since 1938’s secularizing influences required plans 
for counteracting them. But our leaders were not caught 
napping. 

We suggest as our number one editorial comment that 
this manner of meeting the conditions existent in 1939 can- 
not be traced to the earlier part of the Christian era. We 
have reluctantly reached the conclusion that the clergymen 
of the years between Ignatius (A. D. 110) and Leo I (A. D. 
461) held lay power at a low estimate. Certainly more and 
more authority drifted into the hands of the clergy and the 
near-clergy, so that about all the layman needed for his 
performance in the sphere of church activity was obedience. 
If he did what his ecclesiastical superiors told him was his 
job, there was no occasion for him to go to conferences. 

We have not entirely escaped the influences of that long 
era of priestly monopoly of power. The members and con- 
gregations of our U. L. C. A. can well take pride in this 
“appeal to the people” that is now in process among us. 
The policy is titled “promotion.” It is a correct word, 
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partly because it means resistance to a drift toward hierar- 
chical assumption and lay surrender of the prerogatives of 
spiritual government. 

The first positive effect expected from the CCC’s is the 
clearer apprehension of the obligations which are placed on 
those chosen to membership in our church councils by con- 
gregational elections. There is nothing mysterious about the 
subjects which the men are asked to consider. They are 
taken from the formula for their installation which we have 
in our Common Service Book and from regulations that 
reach the churches from their synods and the U. L. C. A. 
But somewhat out of the ordinary is the demand that the 
meeting be a conference in which those assembled shall 
express themselves and not be listeners to a lecture by the 
leader. We are told that with few exceptions this regulation 
has been observed. 


“CHRISTMAS IS COMING” 


LIKE several million other American and Canadian house- 
holds, our home contains a radio, and we listen in. Our most 
frequent reaction beyond the satisfaction of personal inter- 
ests is a wish that some of the features. of broadcasting 
could be employed by the churches. In moments when we 
yield to enthusiasm, we grow irrationally reckless with ref- 
erence to applications of radio. We have conceived it to be 
advantageous that the hours of congregational worship 
should be standardized into accord with the time zone of 
our continent, and radio receivers installed in all pulpits, 
so that a church news broadcast and an exhortation in 
behalf of active fellowship in needed work could be a five- 
minute feature in the worship period of every U. L. C. A. 
church in the land. We do not hope to live long enough to 
see happen such an application of this twentieth century 
marvel. A communication from our Laymen’s Radio Com- 
mittee concerning lack of adequate support for our present 
Sunday Vesper broadcasts brings us tumbling down to 
earth from the heights of vision. But we will not surrender 
the claim that the church ought to be equipped with some 
such device. 

However, what started this reference to the radio was a 
statement heard early this month to the effect that Florida 
hotels and our transportation lines are about to present 
an appeal to homeless persons to spend Christmas in Florida. 
No doubt the avoidance of snow, sleet and other Northern 
winter discomforts makes an invitation to spend the period 
in the tropical comforts of “the sunny South” very attrac- 
tive. We suggest, however, that the church is obliged to 
make a counter proposal. 

The radio voice, quite frankly. but we hope with consider- 
able exaggeration, stated that the “old-fashioned Christmas” 
in which the families were united as at no other occasion 
in a year is a thing of the past. “A multitude of persons 
either are too far from their homes or too completely 
weaned away from them to care to return,” we paraphrase. 
What a calamity that is! Especially with reference to the 
members of Christian families, whose earning of a livelihood 
requires them to live apart from kinfolk and from brethren 
in the faith. The church should correct such a condition. 
Pastors and congregations have basic reasons for preaching 
and writing about the claims of a Christian home. And 
certainly one phase of the Christmas holiday season is its 
holy day, the twenty-fifth of December. The worship of 
that day must be of such an attractive, inspiring, edifying 
character as to make joining with one’s brethren in its per- 
formance a privilege with which no secular institution can 
successfully complete. 

We wish hotels and transportation enterprises could see 
the wisdom of freeing the Christmas season of disintegrating, 
commercialized appeals. If they will not, then religion must 
voice its benefits and rights, lest its people yield to tempta- 
tions harmful to their spiritual welfare. 


EEE 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Tue story of the incident was a bit late in reaching our 
ears, but it is so aptly illustrative of the errors that originate 
in partial understanding, that we bring it to your attention 
with the proverb, “Do not jump at conclusions.” 

As you may know, the date of New Year in the Jewish 
calendar is earlier than our January 1. It occurred for the 
current Jewish year September 14. In a section of Philadel- 
phia largely occupied by Jews a Gentile “passer-by” heard 
repeatedly exchanged the phrase—“L’Sronah Povah 
Pikvosenu.” He finally asked what the words meant, and 
was told, “A happy and prosperous New Year to you.” 
Whereupon he exclaimed, “What? Has the President also 
advanced the date of New Year?” 

He was quite illogical in his conclusion, but not more so 
than all of us are occasionally and some of us habitually. 
One must know the connections of an assertion to interpret 
it properly. Many of the ideas for which people claim 
Biblical authority are as far from fact as the one urged 
above. An outstanding illustration of the misuse of Scrip- 
ture came to our attention when we heard a lecturer state 
that a passage in Holy Writ forecast the final weapon that 
decided the World War in 1918. We can still remember the 
speaker’s “chain argument.” The decision of the conflict 
rested upon suppression of submarine attacks on Allied 
shipping. This was accomplished by the use of depth bombs, 
which owed their power to the detonation of an explosive 
known popularly at TNT. But until the latter half of the 
struggle, TNT was too treacherous to be used as a weapon. 
Until its impurities were removed it was as likely to blow 
up its carrier as its foe. A means by which its safety could 
be assured was suggested (to a chemist) by an analogy 
with water, whose “density” and therefore its purity, is 
greatest at the temperature at which it crystallizes; that is, 
at the point where the liquid is ready to turn to snow. Now 
consult your Bible, the book of Job, the thirty-eighth chap- 
ter, the twenty-second and twenty-third verses. They read: 
“Hast thou entered into the treasures of the snow? Or hast 
thou seen the treasures of the hail, which I have reserved 
against the time of trouble, against the day of battle and 
war?” So there you are. 


The Propagation of “If’s” 

WE Feet fairly safe in asserting that arguments from 
coincidence and resemblance are among the commonest 
sources of half-truths and superstitions. We recall that the 
French writer, Victor Hugo, states in his dramatic descrip- 
tion of the battle of Waterloo, “By the shake of a peasant’s 
head, Napoleon was defeated.” What happened was again 
a chain of circumstances. The great general is pictured as 
inquiring of someone living in the neighborhood whether 
the road over which he was about to order an advance of 
his army was clear of obstacles. The farmer nodded, “Yes.” 
The French battalions began their progress toward the Eng- 
lish and suddenly came to the brink of a sunken road. The 
loss of men and the consequent confusion gave Wellington 
the strategic opportunity to charge and rout Napoleon be- 
cause of a peasant’s nod, wrote Victor Hugo. But when 
Napoleon reached the point where he would risk a major 
military engagement on the word of a peasant about the 
terrain over which he must advance his troops, he had 
already become a victim of his self-adulation and self-esti- 
mate of his place in destiny. Not the peasant’s, but the gen- 
eral’s, head was at fault. 

While we are on the subject of deceptions, we suggest 
attention to one almost as common as those that spring 
from coincidence and equally unreliable. We refer to con- 
clusions that will be realities, if such and such conditions 
are fulfilled. For example, considerable attention has been 


given to what is very happily named Moral Rearmament, 
which, say its proponents and supporters, will outlaw wars, 
put friendly motivation into competition in business and 
remove racial conflicts if a “quartet of absolutes” are granted 
control of the world. The conclusion is beyond question, if. 
But until the conditions now existent and active are changed 
from their present attitudes, there will not be such degrees 
of honesty, purity, unselfishness and love as will create 
the ideals aimed at by moral rearmament. For example, 
Christianity cannot guarantee America tranquility on the 
basis of the faith in God of its people, so as to make dis- 
armament safe. Indeed too many of the population of the 
United States are too indifferent to the virtues above named 
to make it safe for us to disband our police forces, take 
the locks off our doors, and the fences from our fields. 

It is not that idealists and their ideals are undesired and 
useless. Quité the contrary. But one’s course in life is not 
governed by absolutes, not even evil ones. We must be 
content with the attainables until a new heaven is let down 
from above in which no evil exists. 


From India 

Bot the Board of Foreign Missions of the United Lu- 
theran Church and the Executive Committee of the National 
Lutheran Council authorize announcements relative to the 
effects of the war in Europe upon Lutheran mission fields 
and missionaries in India and elsewhere. Male missionaries 
of German citizenship who were at work in areas under 
British authority have been interned. We assume they have 
been placed in concentration quarters. At any rate they 
have been ordered away from the fields, whose evangeliza- 
tion has been under their direction. At least two fields in 
India, the Gosner and the Schleswig-Holstein, have sought 
conferences with U. L. C. A. men. 

Of course the amount of assistance and direction needed 
will depend on the duration of hostile relations between 
Great Britain and Germany. Should the present war extend 
over one or more years, the loan of missionaries will no 
doubt be asked and also money to maintain both foreign 
and native workers. The Lutherans of the United States 
and of Scandinavia are the only groups in position to render 
assistance. 

The situation reminds one of what took place twenty years 
or less ago, when not only the Lutheran missions among 
non-Christians, but practically all Protestant missionary 
activities were sustained during nearly a decade by Amer- 
ican benevolence. We recall the figures reported to the 
Foreign Missions Conference in Washington, D. C. (in 1924, 
we believe). Of $44,000,000 invested as one year’s sustenance 
for Protestant foreign missions, two-thirds came from the 
United States and Canada, It was said then with approval 
that the ecclesiastical institutions of North America, free 
as they were from entangling alliances with statecraft, were 
enabled under God to preserve the fruits of more than a 
century of Protestant missionary labors. 

The Lutherans in North America, as articulated by the 
National Lutheran Council, granted assistance at one time to 
“seven orphaned fields.” The U. L. C. A.’s entrance into 
China was really an act of conservation. The German 
(Leipsig) mission had not the resources to work in both 
Shantung and South China, and the sale of the Shantung 
property to us financed German continuance in Canton. 
Repeatedly since 1925 God has used Shantung as a refuge 
for bandit-persecuted missionaries from interior sections 
of China. 

To the extent that America’s churches are called upon to 
assist European societies by loans of persons and money, 
we must realize the privilege is thereby ours. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


“KEEP ME AS THE APPLE OF THE EYE, HIDE ME UNDER THE SHADOW OF THY WINGS” 
All through the night, 


All through the night, 


Dear Father, when our trembling eyes explore 

In vain Thy heavens, bereft of warmth and light, 
When birds are mute, and roses glow no more, 

And this fair world sinks rayless from our sight, 


O Father, keep us then! 


All ‘through the night, 


When no lips smile, nor dear eyes answer ours, 
Nor well-known voices through the shadows come; 
When love and friends seem dreams of vanished hours, 
And darkness holds us pitiless and dumb, 


O Father, keep us then! 


When lone despairs beset our happy hearts, 
And drear forebodings will not let us sleep. 

When every smothered sorrow freshly starts 
And pleads for pity till we fain would weep, 


O Father, keep us then! 


All through the night, 


When slumbers deep our weary senses fold, 
Protect us in the hollow of Thy hand; 

And when the morn, with glances bright and bold, 
Thrills the glad heavens and wakes the smiling land, 


O Father, keep us then! 


—Author Unknown. 


A.tTHoucH John Hurst bumped his head 
smartly on the beam above him while 
carrying in the last of the late potatoes he 
made no outcry, but crouched over the 
potato bin in the dim light of the cellar that 
November afternoon and shamelessly 
listened, for he had heard his name men- 
tioned by Aunt Amanda Brown in the 
room overhead in connection with some- 
thing that caused a cold chill to run down 
his long spine. 

“Yes, I’m planning to give John a nice 
Thanksgiving,” the elderly lady was say- 
ing unmindful of the fact that it was her 
nephew and not the hired man putting 
potatoes into the bin below. “It’s to be a 
great surprise, but then any kind of cele- 
bration would be a surprise to him. You 
_ see his father brought him up on that 

heathenish ranch after his mother died, 
and the poor fellow has never seen a real 
Thanksgiving dinner. I’m going to have 
some of his college chums out for the day 
and make it an occasion long to be re- 
membered. 

John sat down on the vinegar keg to 
consider. He could not run away, and he 
was too healthy to fall ill suddenly, but 
he would not, could not face those grin- 
ning, giggling, fun-making college youths. 
Bitterly he regretted that he had ever 
mentioned names as he heard his aunt 
reel off the list of prospective guests as she 
rocked and chatted with a neighbor. What 
a goose he had been. Henceforth and for- 
ever he would keep his mouth shut about 
college affairs. Well, there was one hope. 
They might all decline the invitation and 
everything would be well. But on second 
thought he felt sure they would all come 
for the fun of the thing and to add to his 
misery. 

“John, you look peaked!” was his aunt’s 
greeting as he entered the living room 
that Saturday afternoon after the chores 
were done. John drove back and forth to 
college the short distance from the farm, 
and liked the outdoor life, such as the old 
farm afforded after the big open spaces of 
the west. “I want you should let Dr. Wash- 
burn look you over. Yes, you must for I 
solemnly promised your father to take care 
of you. He’s going to stop for supper to- 
night and ycu’ll have to let him look at 
you at least.’ 


GIVING JOHN A NICE 
THANKSGIVING 


By Hilda Richmond 


John’s acquaintance with Dr. Washburn, 
who was a rising young physician but lit- 
tle older than himself, dated back three 
weeks when he had pulled the smart little 
runabout off the doctor’s body when a 
careless driver had wrecked him in the 
ditch and hurried on probably to endanger 
some other life, and a friendship had 
sprung up such as often grows between 
two people exactly opposite. The doctor 
was a trim, dapper, carefully groomed lit- 
tle man who hated physical littleness with 
his whole soul, while John, big and awk- 
ward and always conscious of his hands 
and feet, had made short work of the auto 
and then set the injured man on his feet 
as if he had been a baby. The bruises and 
slight cuts soon healed but Dr. Washburn 
said he liked to encourage Mrs. Brown in 
thinking he needed a nourishing country 
supper each week to aid in his recovery. 

“Now, Dr. Washburn,” said Mrs. Brown, 
bustling into the parlor opened for the 
occasion that evening, “I want you to look 
John over carefully. His pa made me 
promise to let him know if anything hap- 
pened, and I think he looks rather peaked. 
I’ve got to look after the chicken that it 
doesn’t scorch, but you two can have a 
good half hour before supper is ready.” 

As soon as the door closed John said 
irritably, “Confound it all, Aunt Amanda 
is the best soul in the world but she’s 
studied-up a fool scheme that makes me 
weak just to think of it. She’s going to 
get up a big feed for Thanksgiving and 
ask a lot of the college young folks where 
I take my dinners every day. I can just 
see them making fun of the dear soul’s 
cooking and everything. Tell me how to 
head it off.” 

“My dear boy, this is not a case for a 
medical doctor, but for somebody who can 
repair heads,” said the young man sol- 
emnly. “Anybody who wants to head off 
a big turkey dinner with all the fixings is 
in danger of a free trip to the nearest hos- 
pital for the insane. You ought to be 
mighty glad for the chance to enjoy one 
of your aunt’s Thanksgiving dinners.” 


“But they’re all such—such—” said John 
helplessly searching in his mind for the 
proper words. “They are all so stuck up 
—all but one or two of the bunch. It’s a 
shame to let Aunt go to all that trouble 
for a lot of folks who will make fun of her 
to her face.” 

“Come now, it isn’t as bad as that! You’re 
morbidly afraid of saying and doing the 
wrong thing, so you imagine everybody is 
making fun. This sounds to me more like 
a girl case. Ah, I put my finger on the 
sore spot,” he added as John gave a slight 
start and colored a deep red. : 

“How do you know?” stammered John. 
“Is it a part of a doctor’s business to be a 
mind reader?” 

“To tell you the truth it’s because I’m 
going through a distressing experience my- 
self. My imagination needs to be curbed 
as well as your own. There’s a pretty lit- 
tle girl that I’m afraid to ask to share my 
modest fortunes because she has so many 
wealthy and influential friends. Tell you 
what it is, John, you and I are probably 
cowards, at least I am, and your case 
sounds similar. Now as I take it there’s 
a girl at this boarding house that you’d 
like to have here for dinner, but the rest 
you don’t care three whoops for, and you’re 
afraid to tell your aunt and the girl. Is 
that it?” 

“Something like that,” faltered John. “I 
feel easier that somebody understands. 
But how you should be afraid with your 
clothes and your manners gets me.” He 
looked the faultlessly dressed doctor over 
from head to foot with such honest ad- 
miration jn his eyes that the latter gave 
him an affectionate. shake. 

“Don’t you know that girls like physical 
strength above everything else, old man? 
What chance have I against a field full of 
rich athletes? If you had been in that auto 
accident you’d have humped up your back 
and upset the machine and you'd have 
run-down the road and captured the fel- 
low who threw you into the ditch, but 
there I was helpless like a girl. Cheer up, 
Pard! Maybe things will come out all 
right for you. In fact, you are borrowing 
trouble while mine is the real thing.” 

Oyer the chicken supper Aunt Amanda 
décided that-she had imagined her fears 
about John for youth can forget its trou- 
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bles over a hearty meal at the close of a 


raw autumn days, and the two young men ~ 


certainly gratified the good lady’s house- 
wifely desire to see folks “make a good 
meal” as she expressed it. They ate lei- 
surely, and even the small doctor seemed 
to develop an unusual capacity, but he 
carefully concealed the fact that he had 


been out since morning with nothing to - 


eat owing to making country calls. 

John’s troubles returned to vex him next 
morning as he rattled over the big river 
bridge on his way to church with his 
elderly relative. The sight of Nellie Mann- 
ing walking demurely beside Jay Clinton 
on their way to services dusturbed his 
peace of mind and sent the auto flying 
forward at such a rate that Mrs. Brown 
gasped and clutched at her careening 
headgear. 

“John! John! Folks say that bridge is 
unsafe!” she cried. “You must drive over 
it more carefully.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s unsafe, but 
it’s unnecessary,” said John. “I’ve been 
here three months and there hasn’t been 
enough water in the stream to drown a 
cat.” 

“You should see it in the spring,” said 
Mrs. Brown sagely. “Haven’t you ever 
noticed those boats stored in that shed 
near the bridge? Each year when high 
water comes the poor families in the flats 
have to be rescued from their miserable 
homes in boats. You would not’ speak so 
disrespectfully about Gravel Run if you 
had been here last spring.” 

“Tll live in hope of seeing it when it 
goes on a rampage next time, but there 
doesn’t seem to be much danger just now.” 

(To be concluded) 


INDIAN SUMMER 


THESE are the days when birds come back— 
A very few, a bird or two— 
To take a packward look. 


These are the days when skies put on 
The old, old sophistries of June— 
A blue-and-gold mistake. 


Oh! fraud that almost cheats the bee, 
Almost thy plausibility 
Induces my belief; 


Till ranks of seeds their witness bear, 
And softly through the altered air 
Hurries a timid leaf! 
—Emily Dickinson. 


A LITTLE HINT 


“Larrte Harold ‘came home from his 
friend’s house and. started to tell his father 
about an experience he had there. ‘Say, 
Pop,’ he said, ‘Johnny Jones’ father 
wouldn’t give him ten cents to buy candy, 
and guess what I said?’ 

“‘Nothing disrespectful, I trust?’ 

_ “No, I said I'm glad my father wasn’t 
so stingy.’” 


I Have been benefitted by praying for 
others; for by making an errand to God 
for them I have gotten something for my- 
self —Rutherford. 
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“HE THAT SEEKETH 
FINDETH” 


A YOUNG man was out among the hills 
with a botanist who had already won a 
name for himself in his field. The student 
considered this association with such a 
man a great opportunity, and he asked 
countless questions. He received much 
information, but frequently came the re- 
ply: “That is something I cannot tell you. 
I do not know.” So often was this answer 
repeated that the boy looked up at the 
professor wonderingly. 

“Why, I thought you had found out 
everything about flowers,” he said, “and 
could tell anyone all he wanted to know.” 

The professor smiled. “If I knew it all, 

I would not be here,” he said. “It’s what 
I don’t know that I am seeking. I am try- 
ing to find the answer to my own ques- 
tions.” 
_ A party of tourists was in an astro- 
nomical observatory. “It is wonderful what 
a sweep of worlds you can see!” said an 
awed voice. “Yes, but we are always 
watching for new discoveries and are plan- 
ning new inventions that will give us still 
more powerful instruments and will en- 
able us to see still farther,’ answered the 
attendant. 

What holds and lures us all is not what 
we have already reached, but what lies 
beyond, the reserves of meaning and power 
which charm us and awaken interest or 
admiration. When we look at a beautiful 
picture, we see more than mere lines and 
coloring. The artist has put more on the 
canvas than lines and colors. The thing 
that moves us is the beauty, which is the 
artist’s creation. 

All invention, all discovery in the his- 
tory of the race has been a pushing for- 
ward to the great realities and their mean- 
ing which lie back of what we see and 
hear and do. What a commonplace world 
this would be if there were nothing be- 
yond the surface of things! Why, then, 
should we rebel against mystery and the 
difficulty which hampers the seeker after 
truth? 

Why should we not take this view of 
everyday life? Not only around us, but 
also within us, are secret reserves of 
power of which we sometimes become 
dimly conscious, but which are for the 
most part unrecognized even by ourselves. 
Let us thank God for the circumstance 
which calls upon those resources and 
builds them into character and service. We 
look back on the time of stress with won- 
der at the ability which came to meet the 
crisis, and marvel at the unknown self 
which stood revealed. Why should we not 
learn at the time to welcome the difficulty? 

The great Reality which lies back of all 
experience is God, and the greatest. mis- 
take a man can make is to live his life 
without finding God. 

“The heavens declare the glory of God; 

And the firmament showeth His handi- 

work, 

Day unto day uttereth speech, 

And night unto night showeth knowl- 

edge.” : 

We have missed the meaning of nature 
if it does not lead us to the Creator. 

We read the pages of history with un- 
seeing eyes if we do not see revealed the 
providence of God as He works out His 
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wise and gracious purpose in the world. 
In our own experience of joy and sorrow, 
of success and failure, of health and sick- 
ness, we are seeing only lines and colors 
and missing the beauty, or are hearing 
only sounds and missing the music, if we 
do not learn to know of the loving care 
of our heavenly Father. 

How much we should gain if we would 
look upon every experience of life as the 
botanist looks upon the flower—as an op- 
portunity to find the answer to our ques- 
tions! How quickly we should learn to 
know God if we looked at life that way! 

—The Way. 


IN PATAGONIA 


“Many are the strange, and interesting 
native tribes that are found in the Amer- 


‘icas. Among the most interesting are the 


people of the ostrich, who inhabit an al- 
most as yet unknown country, and in Jan- 
guage, and character, and race, are alto- 
gether distinct from other Indians. They 
live in the remote and almost legendary 
regions of the ‘land of large-feeted men.’ 
A land, that like Chili, Peru, Mexico, and 
northwest South America, has its story of 
the existence of a hidden city among the 
unexplored wilds of their Cordilleras. 
“The Tehuelches of Patagonia, that vast 
peninsular end of South America, are scat- 
tered across it, from the Straits of Magellan 
and the Rio Negro—a territory of over 
1,000 miles in length and 300 at its nar- 
rowest. A brave, active, athletic people, 
wonderful horsemen, singularly expert 
with their weapons and implements, who 
lead a wandering life, and hunt the wild 
cattle, the guanacos—and ostriches. For 
Patagonia is a home of that splendid bird, 
which was there ages before men crossed 
its path in the faraway wilds of the in- 
terior. To the Tehuelches, this fine bird 
is as important in their existence as the 
guanaco, for they are a race of hunters, 
and grow but little food for themselves.” 
—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Invian Puppinc. Two-thirds cupful gran- 
ulated cornmeal, one teaspoonful salt, one- 
half teaspoonful of ginger, one-half tea- 
spoonful cinnamon, one cupful molasses, 
one quart scalded milk, one quart cold 
milk, two teaspoonfuls butter. 

Butter a large baking dish well. Sift into 
it the first four ingredients. Pour the 
scalded milk on the ingredients in the dish 
slowly, stirring constantly. Then pour into 
this mixture the molasses and stir well. 
Then pour in the cold milk and stir again. 
Break two teaspoonfuls of butter into small 
pieces and dot over the top. Bake, in a 
slow oven five or six hours, stirring fre- 
quently during the first hour of baking. 


THE GOLDENROD 


I Love the bloom of the goldenrod, 
Its bright hues garnered from barren sod; 
As I travel the dusty homeward way 
At the close of a weary autumn day, 
With a glowing cheer and a breezy nod, 
At every turn, glows the goldenrod. 

'  —M. McD. 
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THE GOLDEN RULE 


Jesus Prescribes Some Usable Procedures for Christians 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 7: 1-14. The Sunday School Lesson for November 19 


WE LIKE the Golden Rule best when we 
are thinking of what other people’s con- 
duct should be, especially toward us. We 
overlook the fact that Jesus made our way 
of keeping the rule the standard for others 
to follow; we are to do to others as we 
would have them do to us. The burden of 
obeying the Golden Rule rests first of all 
on us. This Golden Rule comes in the 
heart of the Sermon on the Mount. It is a 
kind of climax-rule for daily living. It 
seems to include nearly everything that 


makes for good conduct. To be a Golden’ 


Rule man is to be about as nearly ideal as 
anyone can be. He does not do prohibited 
things; he does prescribed things, and he 
spends his life in that manner of living. 
In setting forth this rule for everyday life 
for a Christian, Jesus laid down some 
usable principles for His followers of every 
age. Other rules and advice preceded and 
followed the: Golden Rule; but this rule 
seems to embody everything that can be 
thought of in human relationships. 


Don’t Do These 


Jesus had plenty of warning to give. He 
noted unliked tendencies among His fol- 
lowers. They needed curbing in doing 
what He could not. approve and what 
would bring them into embarrassment, 
perhaps suffering. Those disciples were so 
much like us in speaking out of turn about 
people. They, too, formed opinions and 
voiced them without first getting the facts. 
They, too, allowed their biased notions, 
their twisted thinking, their prejudiced 
attitudes to “judge” others. Jesus said, 
“Don’t do that.” First learn the facts, the 
motives of people, the problems they face, 
before telling others there is anything 
wrong with them. Judging others is in 
some way linked up with our own being 
judged by man, also by God. Far better 
is it to forgive than to judge. So much 
did Jesus think of this that He put into 
the model prayer, “Forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those who trespass 
against us.” 

Jesus said don’t let your consciousness 
of personal sins lead you to pose as an 
expert in exposing other people’s sins. He 
said a bit of dust in the other fellow’s eye 
should not worry the man who has a log 
in his own eye. It takes a log-free eye 
to advertise as a moral oculist. To use 
Jesus’ figure, let us pile up the lumber— 
beam, plank, joist, rafter, log, representing 
our sins—and do away with it, before 
making any blundering, clumsy attempt to 
pick moral splinters from other people’s 
eyes. Before doing much about the sins of 
neighbors, it is advisable to do consider- 
able about our own. 

Don’t be too careless and thoughtless 
and generous with the Gospel, in giving it 
to others. That seems odd, since its mes- 
sage is to bring salvation to all; but Chris- 
tians become so familiar with the Gospel 
that it seems commonplace. Their having 
it in large measure makes them thought- 


less about where they scatter it. Holy 
things thrown to the dogs and pearls of- 
fered as food to hogs do not benefit the 
dogs or the hogs, but expose the givers to 
danger, while desecrating the Gospel. Don’t 
let the Gospel be abused. 


But Do These 


It was no easy course Jesus prescribed; 
we know how difficult it is to follow. 
Jesus prescribed doing certain right things 
as a safeguard against doing certain wrong 
things. It was to be a case of supplanting 
evil with good. So Jesus talked about 


prayer as something to do regularly, pro- 


gressively, persistently and confidently. It 
was to start as a simple asking, become a 
diligent searching, and finally a determined 
knocking, as if knowing an answer was 
to be had as soon as God knew we were 
in earnest in our praying. But to ask and 
seek and knock involve doing something. 
It is not prayer to lie idly in supine list- 
lessness and mouth meaningless words, 
that is, words that do not express our life. 
Prayer calls for action. God often sets us 
to work to answer our own prayers. While 
we are doing what Jesus prescribes we are 
not prostituting our energy and skill in 
doing what He says we should not do. 
Deeds of goodness tend to immunize us 
from deeds of wickedness. And so the 
Golden Rule—climax standard for human 
relationship! This puts, “Do these,” as the 
suggestion or challenge we give to others. 
What we do to others stands as the pattern 
for them to work by in dealing with us. 
This Golden Rule sets the Christian out 
in front, saying, “Do to me as I am doing 
to you.” It shouid not be hard for a Chris- 
tian to obey this rule. As sons of God we 
should have little difficulty in proving that 
we set an example for the world to follow. 


THINK OF THESE 


THE judgment we pass on others often 
becomes the boomerang that exposes our 
own shortcomings. 


Unless the way we live supports what 
we say, all we say will have but little 
weight. 


The bitterest critics of the Golden Rule 
have never lived by it; they only repeat 
its words and talk about it as being good 
for others. 


The narrow way Jesus recommended 
may have few “that find it,” but they are 
happier in it and surer of a safe destiny. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


Warnings and Promises. Matt. 7: 1-6. 

Living by the Golden Rule. Matt. 7: 7-14. 

Wate nga Against Covetousness. Luke 12: 

. The Promise of Grace. II Cor. 12: 1-10. 
God Keeps His Promises. Heb. 10: 19-25. 

. Wise and Unwise Builders. Matt. 7: 24-27. 
The Righteous and the Wicked. Ps. 1: 1-6. 
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And Keep Going 


“Gate” and “way” suggest being on the 
go, to be moving ahead, to have some goal, 
to have a route to choose and follow. Jesus 
was undeceiving; He let His followers 
know what was before them, what dangers 
of mistaken choices they faced. He cau- 
tioned against selecting the wrong way 
and entering it by the wrong gate. Evi- 
dently He intended His followers to keep 
going; they were not to stand still. What 
is a “way” or a “gate” for if not to be 
used? But Jesus had one of two ways 
and one of two gates in mind. He knew 
His followers would select one or the other; 
but one led to life the other to death; one 
seemed better than the other, but was not. 
Strange, isn’t it, that Jesus advised hold- 
ing decision until we could confidently un- 
dertake walking in through the narrow 
gate into the narrow way. This was a vital 
decision. His followers would keep going, 
either along the way that leads to destruc- 
tion or the way that leads to life. 


WITH WRITINGS 


LITERATURE has a distinctive place in 
bringing in the Kingdom of heaven. Jesus 
leaned hard on the Scriptures. Christians 
have a larger and fuller and more illu- 
minating range of Scripture, with the ad- 
dition of the New Testament to the Old in 
forming the Christian’s Bible, and they 
lean hard on it too. The distribution of 
printed copies of the Scriptures, or parts 
of them, has been a potent factor in show- 
ing the way of salvation, and the way of 
a saved life, to multitudes. 

From the time of the Reformation, par- 
ticularly, the progress of the Kingdom has 
been pronouncedly through writings. The 
Reformers were fortunate in having the 
use of printing for the dissemination of 
their writings, both their interpretations 
of the Scriptures and their manuals for 
Christian living. The trail of the Christian 
Church through the centuries may be 
traced by the writings it circulated among 
the people. Many of these writings are 
no longer useful; they served their day 
and the people of a certain period and 
then were retired to dusty, often forgotten, 
shelves, to be looked at now and then by 
somebody concerned about having a proof 
of the constancy of the stream of vitalizing 
church literature. 

Today much is being done with writings. 
Book reviews are plentiful. There prob- 
ably was both sarcasm and warning in 
Ecclesiastes to “my son”: “Of making 
many books there is no end,” for the 
Hebrew writer of that interesting book 
was brought up in and believed in mouth 
to ear teaching by their great rabbis, 
while the “books” of pagan philosophers 
left too much for a reader to decide for 
himself. We are not afraid of books. We 
urge people to read. We do suggest they 
follow a list of selected books in their 
reading. For example, the list issued by 
the Parish and Church School Board is a 
safe guide for Christian workers. 

What with books and papers and pam- 
phlets and periodicals and almost every 
kind of printed page the reading public 
is being helped toward the best things 
for life—provided these printed materials 
issue from a good source. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TraAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


SEEKING MEN FOR GOD 


Lesson: Psalm 42: 1-5; II Corin- 
thians 5: 20; Matthew 4: 19 


“If your Jesus is like you, I want to know 
Him!” A native woman of India was 
speaking to her friend, the American mis- 
sionary. No sermon the missionary could 
preach would be so convincing as her life. 
Other religions have had their eloquent 
preachers. Other religions have their high 
codes of morals. To sit and listen to their 
advocates might easily lead to an accept- 
ance of the truth that is in all religions. 
Each does have its own quota of truth. But 
it is living truth that really wins us. No 
religion other than ours offers the perfect 
incarnation of all its truths in a person. 
Jesus Himself is the uniqueness of Chris- 
tianity. No one ever accepted His chal- 
lenge to the world for evidence of one least 
fault. Men followed Him when He was 
among men, not so.much for what He said 
as for what they knew Him to be. 

Each Christian should be a living image, 
a reproduction of His life. He calls on us 
to be like Him. If those we seek to win 
cannot see any reflection of Him in us, they 
will not listen to our appeals for their con- 
version. Therefore the first step in any 
preparation to win oihers is to be won our- 
selves. This does not mean that we must 
become perfect reproductions of Christ but 
it does mean that there should be evidence 
that we are trying to live the gospel we 
profess. If others recognize our sincerity 
they will understand our weaknesses. 


Christ-likeness 


There are many rules offered for win- 
ning others for our Master. Textbooks may 
be secured for study. Indeed, groups that 
will gather regularly for instruction and 
training in evangelism will find that per- 
sonal work is not so difficult as might be 
supposed. Anyone with good personality, 
anyone who would make a good salesman 
for an honest product, can learn the tech- 
nique of evangelism. But we must not 
neglect the emphasis upon character. All 
technique will fail if there is no deep per- 
sonal devotion to Jesus Christ. Paul writes 
in Romans 15: 18, “I will not dare to speak 
of any things save those which Christ 
wrought through me . .. by word and 
deed.” There is also a passage in the 
prophecy of Jeremiah that offers a warn- 
ing to those who preach what they do not 
know by experience, Jeremiah 23ff, “They 
speak a vision of their own heart and not 
out of the mouth of Jehovah. . . . I spake 
not unto them yet they prophesied. But if 
they had stood in my councils, then had 
they caused my people to hear my words, 
and had turned them from their evil way. 
. .. The prophet that hath a dream, let 
him tell a dream; and he that hath my 
word, let him speak my word faithfully.” 

In “The Human Element in the Making 
of a Christian,’ by Bertha Conde, the fol- 
lowing essential elements in Christian ex- 
perience are listed: 


(a) A vision of the holiness of God and 
the moral requirements of His character. 

(b) A conviction of personal need—that 
“T have sinned and do fall short of the 
glory of God.” 

(c) An acceptance of forgiveness and 
cleansing through the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ—“the Son of God Who loved me and 
gave Himself for me.” 

(d) A daily dependence on divine power 
for spiritual growth. 

(e) A desire for service which makes me 
long to co-operate with God in carrying 
out His purposes for the world. 

The author goes on to liken the man 
who seeks to save others when he is not 
saved himself to the man in the parable 
who came saying, “Friend, lend me three 
loaves of bread, for a friend of mine is 
come to me in his journey and I have 
nothing to set before him.” We cannot 
expect to serve others the Bread of Life, 
if we have not fed upon this Bread our- 
selves. A victim of malnutrition is a mighty 
poor advertisement tor his particular diet. 


Common Faults 


A good friend who has often provided 
suggestive lines for our writing, recently 
recited this little verse: 

“Hurry, worry, scurry; 
Tell us what’s the use? 
Snapping, slapping, scrapping; 
Aren’t you a goose?” 

There is only one answer to that very 
searching question. But there are implica- 
tions of the kind of character described 
here that go beyond their personal appli- 
cation. One is “a goose” to “Hurry, worry, 
scurry.” “Snapping, slapping, scrapping” 
do not bring happiness. They do not even 
bring the results we seek. These six words 
do not describe the character of a success- 
ful salesman. Neither do they offer an 
attractive personality with which we 
should want to make friends. They are 
decidedly un-Christlike. That means that 
each one is a fault in Christian character. 

Do not let us think only in terms of 
glaring faults of character when we think 
of the handicaps for successful soul-win- 
ning. The person who worries and fusses, 
snaps and gossips, may feel very superior 
to the drunkard, the harlot, the thief or 
the murderer. We like to “kid ourselves 
along” by classifying character faults. Sin 
is, after all, sin, and we only deceive our- 
selves when we begin to classify. The fact 
is that the failure of so-called good people 
to live wholesome, happy, carefree lives, 
full of childlike trust in God and an evi- 
dent love of their fellowmen, is a greater 
handicap to conversions than the glaring 
failures that now and then bring the Sun- 
day school teacher or the singer in the 
choir to the front pages of our newspapers. 
The conquest of the common faults that 
lose for our lives their Christian radiance 
is an essential in preparation for winning 
others. 

Psychology 

It is a great help in winning others if we 

can know their thinking processes. Good 


salesmen know a great deal of psy- 
chology, whether they have actually studied 
it from a textbook or not. Christianity ap- 
peals to the intelligence as well as to the 
emotions. The soul winner must be able 
to “size up” his prospect. What will ap- 
peal to him? What approach should one 
take? Certainly there is some interest 
that he has from which you can start to 
carry him along to an interest in your 
Christ. People are a most interesting study. 
The little textbook by Mabel Elsie Locker 
on “Human Nature” will help you know 
others. There are many other texts that 
present the principles of psychology in 
simple terms. Use them. 


Don’t Intrude 


The business of winning others for Christ 
is not something about which you can say, 
“Now this afternoon I am free and I will 
use it to win someone to Christ.” It is a 
life business. The opportunities for win- 
ning others offer themselves to us con- 
stantly. We must be alert to these oppcr- 
tunities. If we set out on a particular cam- 
paign of soul-winning, we are in danger 
of intruding on the personality of others. 
We cannot force ourselves into their inner 
lives. We must not be like the bock sales- 
man who comes to our doors and with foot 
in the door seeks to beat down our re- 
sistance. The way of Christ was a winning 
way. He draws, not drives. We, too, must 
accept His way if we are to be His mes- 
sengers. We must avoid professionalism. 
Jesus accepted opportunitie to win dis- 
ciples as they came, sitting on a well-curb, 
attending a dinner, walking along the 
road, worshiping in the Temple, every- 
where that He met men. 

Preparation for winning others demands 
that we accept this mission of Christ as 
an essential factor in our Christian pro- 
gram of life. I have an insurance friend 
who is very successful. Wherever you 
meet him you have a friendly companion. 
He seldom introduces the subject that is 
nearest to his heart. But give him the 
opening, and he will be ready to talk of 
his hobby. He does not bore anyone. He 
gives the impression that the selling of in- 
surance means to him an opportunity to 
help others. He believes in insurance. 
There is no set time or place in his week 
specially reserved for selling insurance. It 
is his life work. In some such way the 
Christian must feel about his faith. He 
believes in it, lives it, and wants others to 
share it; but he will not impose it on 
others. He knows that Christianity comes 
by an invitation and each person is free 
to accept or to reject. 

To win others requires more than tech- 
nical preparation. The growth of the King- 
dom depends on the contagion of Chris- 
tion personality. 

* * v +. 

To Leavers: Topic date, November 26. 
This topic should be related to the Evan- 
gelism Campaign of the Board of Social 
Missions. Consult your pastor. Next topic: 
Favorite Masterpreces of the Nativity. 
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NEARING 300 YEARS 


Oldest in America, First Church, Albany, 
N. Y., Celebrates 295th Anniversary 


Eacu year the Committee on Recognition 
of the United Synod of New York reports 
the attainments of some of its pastors and 
congregations. At the 1939 meeting of this 
synod the committee recognized, along with 
others, the fortieth anniversary of the or- 
dination of Chalmers E. Frontz, D.D., pas- 
tor of the First Lutheran Church at 
Albany, N. Y. This same committee rec- 
ognized the 295th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the “old” First Church in Albany. 
Accordingly, the congregation at its annual 
meeting in January 1939 voted to hold 
dual anniversary services. 

The First Lutheran Church was founded 
in 1644 and claims to be the oldest Lu- 
theran church in continuous existence in 
America. Only one church in Albany is 
older, the First Reformed Church, founded 
in 1642 and still in existence today. Father 
Jogues, a Jesuit missionary, speaks of Lu- 
therans being in Albany in 1643. In those 
early days the West India Company in 
Holland issued orders “to employ all mod- 
erate exertions to lure them (Lutherans) 
to our churches (Reformed), and to matric- 
ulate them in the public reformed re- 
ligion.” 

In a letter dated March 10, 1656, refer- 
ence is made to a congregation of Lu- 
therans at Bevenwyck, now Albany. 

At the close of the eighteenth century, 
an effort was made to establish a Lu- 
theran seminary at Albany in connection 
with the First Lutheran Church. The Rev. 
John Christopher Hartwick was a mem- 
ber of this church, and in his will he left 
a large estate for the founding of a sem- 
inary. The effort to connect it with the 
church failea. It was located in Otsego 
County, N. Y., and is at present located 
in St. John’s Church, Christopher Street, 
New York City. 

From this congregation have sprung two 
churches. In 1841, because of the increase 
in German-speaking members, a new con- 
gregation was formed—St. Paul’s (Mis- 
souri Synod). In 1857, St. John’s, Albany 
(U. L. C. A.), one of the large churches 
of the synod, came out of First Church. 


Four Buildings Erected 


Four church buildings have housed this 
congregation, the last having burned in 
1934. In 1929, an educational building was 
erected and furnished at a cost of $208,000. 
At the present time this building, the 
Friendship House, is being used for all 
services. 

In 1925 a merger was effected with the 
Church of the Redeemer, the Rev. E. M. 
Grahn pastor. The First Church has: given 
four of its sons to the ministry, three com- 
ing from Redeemer Church, They are the 
Rev. John C. Strenge (deceased), the Rev. 
Charles Gauger, Clarence .E. Krumbholz, 
D.D., and the Rev. J. Paul Strenge, son 
of Pastor Strenge. 

Since May 1, 1923, Dr. Chalmers E. 
Frontz has been pastor of the congrega- 
tion. He was ordained by the Wittenberg 
Synod in 1899. He received his training 
for the ministry at Missionary Institute, 
Selinsgrove, Pa., Wittenberg College and 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio. 
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In 1921 he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Wittenberg. 

Dr. Frontz has served churches in Des 
Moines, Iowa; Circleville and Tiffin, Ohio; 
LaGrange, Ind.; Chicora and Charleroi, Pa.; 
and in New York City and Albany. He 
was a camp pastor during the World War 
at Camp Sheridan, Ohio, and Camp Mer- 
ritt, N. J. He has served on various com- 
mittees and boards of the synods of which 
he has been a member. He was a delegate 
to the Merger Convention of the United 
Lutheran Church in America and four 
times since has represented his synod at 
the conventions of this body. He is espe- 
cially interested in the educational work 
of the Church. 


President Hanson Guest 


October 1 a special service was held in 
recognition of the fortieth anniversary of 
the ordination of the pastor. President 
Henry W. A. Hanson of Gettysburg Col- 
lege, a friend of the pastor, preached the 
sermon. In the evening a community serv- 
ice was conducted. Dr. Samuel G. Trexler, 
president of the United Synod of New 
York, was the preacher. The liturgist was 
Theodore O. Posselt, D.D., pastor of St. 
John’s, Albany. The Rev. Eugene C. Blake 
of First Presbyterian Church, Albany, 
brought greetings of the other Protestant 
churches of the city. The Rev. George C. 
Ackerly of Rensselaer, president of the 
Eastern Conference of the synod, brought 
greetings from that body. 

October 4 a congregational banquet was 
held. Greetings were read from other 
churches, pastors and officials. A purse 
was presented to Dr. Frontz and a basket 
of forty red roses. Mr. Heiby Ungerer of 
Rochester, N. Y., a leading layman of the 
U. L. C. A., brought the evening message. 

Sunday, October 8, Secretary W. H. 
Greever of the United Lutheran Church, 
preached the sermon at the service com- 
memorating the 295th anniversary of the 
founding of the congregation. In the eve- 
ning a Communion Service was conducted, 
the pastor being assisted‘by Pastors Walter 
F. Frey, Philip M. Luther, Edward J. 
Haviar of Albany Lutheran churches. The 
music for all services was in charge of the 
organist and choir director, Mr. Fred W. 
Kalahn. Howarp L. Logan. 


80TH ANNIVERSARY 


Pottstown, Pa., Congregation Recalls Past 
and Plans Future 


Tue eightieth anniversary of Trans- 
figuration Church and the one hundred 
fifth anniversary of the English Lutheran 
Congregation in Pottstown were cele- 
brated with special services October 15. 
At the morning service Dr. H. F. J. 
Seneker, pastor emeritus of the congrega- 
tion, and the Rev. Richard C. Klick, pas- 
tor, conducted the service. Dr. E. P. Pfat- 
teicher, president of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. In 
the evening the pastor and his father, 
the Rev. Ira W. Klick of’ the Grimville 
Parish, read the service, and Dr. Nathan 
R. Melhofn, editor of Tse Lurneran, 
preached the sermon. 

The English Lutheran Congregation in 
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Pottstown was organized April 13, 1834. 
The Rev. John W. Richards was installed 
as the first pastor July 13 of this same 
year. The congregation met each Sunday 
morning in the Brick Church, which today 
is used by Zion Reformed congregation. 
Up. to 1814 all services of the Lutheran 
congregation in this church were con- 
ducted in German. 

February 14, 1859, the members of the 
English congregation met to consider the 
advisability of erecting their own church 
building, and November 25, 1859, the con- 
gregation incorporated under the title, 
“The English Evangelical Lutheran Church 
of the Transfiguration.” 

In 1864 the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
held an historic session in this church. At 
this convention the president, Dr. C. W. 
Schaeffer, “indicated that because of the 
extreme difficulty in satisfactorily supply- 
ing the Lutheran congregations with Lu- 
theran pastors, there was the constant 
danger that those pulpits might be filled by 
men ‘whose loyalty to our confession is 
doubtful.’ ” 

The result was the determination to un- 
dertake the establishment of a theological 
seminary. From the anniversary bulletin 
we quote: “We may be justly happy that 
our seminary found its inception within 
Transfiguration’s walls. We may aiso regret 
that not a single young man has gone to 
that seminary from Transfiguration where- 
in it was born!” 


Seven Pastors 


The pastors who have served this con- 
gregation since 1848 are: the Rev. George 
F, Miller (1848-1868), the Rev. George W. 
Schmucker (1868-1870), the Rev. Charles 
Koerner (1871-1880), Beale M. Schmucker, 
D.D. (1881-1888), Oliver P. Smith, D.D. 
(1889-1911), H. F. J. Seneker, D.D. (1912- 
1937), the Rev. Richard C. Klick, 1937- 

During each pastorate the building has 
undergone extensive repairs and today is 
in splendid condition. Loyalty to its pas- 
tor has always been an outstanding char- 
acteristic of this congregation, and untiring 
service in behalf of their people an out- 
standing quality in their faithful pastors 
and pastors’ wives. During the present 
pastorate the Sunday school was reor- 
ganized to conform to the plan of our Par- 
ish School Board and a mission Sunday 
school in South Pottstown has been or- 
ganized with an enrollment of more than 
one hundred members. 

From a congregation of ninety-five Eng- 
lish Lutherans in 1834 the membership has 
grown to approximately 500 confirmed and 
650 baptized members, 


Hastings, Nebr. The annual Mission Fes- 
tival of St. Paul’s Church, South Hastings, 
October 15, was a day long to be remem- 
bered. The three services were very well 
attended. The selections by the choir and 
the beautiful bouquets contributed much 
to the enhancement of the services. The 
invited guest preachers—the Rev. H. 
Biedenweg of Glenvil, the Rev. H. Deick- 
hoff and the Rev. V. Pieztko of Ohiowa— 
delivered inspiring sermons. The offering 
on this occasion amounted to a little more 
than $65. The Rev. Otto Bergfelder is 
pastor of this congregation. 
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FROM FOUR TO ONE 


Women’s Missionary Organizations of Central Pennsylvania 
Synod Consolidate 


Ocroser 26 and 27—sixteen months after 
the inauguration of the Central Pennsyl- 
vania Synod—the Women’s Societies on 
that territory met together in Zion Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., S. Winfield Herman, D.D., 
pastor, to incorporate the four former syn- 
odical societies into one organization to be 
called the Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

The four consolidating societies were: 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
former Alleghany Synod, the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the former East 
Pennsylvania Synod, the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the former Susquehanna 
Synod, and the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the former West Pennsylvania 
Synod. 

At 2.00 o’clock Thursday afternoon, to 
the strains of the majestic hymn, “God 
Himself Is Present,” 403 officers and dele- 
gates marched into the sanctuary, coming 
from the rooms where the four respective 
societies had assembled for brief pre- 
liminary meetings. After the official dele- 
gates had taken their places, other inter- 
ested members joined the congregation, 
completely filling the auditorium. The 
meeting was called to order by the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee, 
Mrs. G. E. McCarney, and Mrs. H. C. 
Michael led the assembled delegates in 
prayer. Mrs. D. Burt Smith, who had 
served as chairman of the General Com- 
mittee on Merger, was elected temporary 
chairman of the convention, and Mrs. 
Ralph R. Gresh, secretary of the General 
Committee, was chosen temporary secre- 
tary. 

Gracious greetings of welcome from Zion 
Church were brought by Mrs. S. W. Her- 
man, wife of the pastor loci. 

Various reports followed; namely, a 
resume of the minutes of the General Com- 
mittee, by Mrs. Gresh; the report of the 
Ways and Means Committee on its plan 
for the consolidation, by the chairman of 
the committee, which was duly accepted; 
and the report of the Constitution Com- 
mittee, by its secretary, Mrs. Stanley Bill- 
heimer, in the absence of the chairman, 
Mrs. W. C. Hanning, who recently moved 
to New Rochelle, N. Y. Following the 
latter report the Constitution was adopted 
as a whole. A copy of the charter of in- 
corporation was presented by Mrs. Ralph 
R. Gresh, The original charter has been 
deposited with the Court of Dauphin 
County. 


Officers Elected 


The report of the Nominating Committee 
by Mrs. L. Stoy Spangler resulted in the 
following election of officers: President, 
Mrs. D. Burt Smith; vice-president, Mrs. 
W. H. Manges; recording secretary, Mrs. 
Sydney Diffenbacher; statistician, Mrs. 
Pierce M. Willard; treasurer, Mrs. F. P. 
Reiter. These officers were installed by 
Mrs. H. D. Hoover. 

An outstanding feature of the conven- 
tion occurred when Mrs. George E. Fisher 
of Selinsgrove presented to the convention 
a gavel given by her in memory of Dr. 


David A, Day. The gavel is made of two 
kinds of wood—walnut, from a balustrade 
in Missionary Institute (now Selinsgrove 
Hall) where Dr. Day received his training 
for missionary work, and wood from an 
arborvitae tree that shades the graves of 
Dr. and Mrs. Day. It was made by the 
Rev. H. S. Snable, and is a fine example of 
his skill and workmanship. This thought- 
ful and generous gift from Mrs. Fisher was 
received with genuine gratitude on the 
part of the delegates. 

The first session was fittingly closed with 
the Service of Holy Communion, which was 
administered by M. R. Hamsher, D.D., 
president of the Central Pennsylvania 
Synod, and S. W. Herman, D.D., assisted 
by Edward L. Manges, D.D., E. Martin 
Grove, D.D., I. S. Sassaman, D.D., and the 
Rev. Dwight F. Putman. 

The Thursday evening session was a 
mountain-top of inspiration. Dr. Abdel R. 
Wentz addressed the convention on “Our 
Sisters Overseas,” in his inimitable and 
matchless style. Mrs. C. E. Gardner, pres- 
ident of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the U. L. C. A., was presented to the 
convention. She had just arrived from an- 
other meeting where pressing problems of 
our mission fields had been discussed. Meet- 
ing the vast audience of women of the 
Church in this convention, after a trying 
ahd perplexing day, her response was, 
“Who’s Afraid!” 

The Friday morning session was the 
closing session. The opening devotions 
were led by Mrs. Russell McGiffin and the 
closing devotions by Mrs. Chester Simon- 
ton. Both based their meditations on 
“Love” as a compelling motive force in 
missionary work. 


Greetings Received 


Greetings were brought to the conven- 
tion by Mrs. C. E. Gardner, representing 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
U. L. C. A.; M. R. Hamsher, D.D., repre- 
senting the Central Pennsylvania Synod; 
Lewis C. Manges, D.D., representing the 
Board of Foreign Missions; and Chester 
Simonton, D.D., representing the Board of 
American Missions. 

An address on “New Loves” by Miss 
Nona M. Diehl, executive secretary of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the U. L. 
C. A., reminded the delegates that now 
they represent one-fifth of the member- 
ship of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of the U. L. C. A., and that, as they now 
necessarily acquire New Loves (other as- 
sociates, other projects for giving), they 
must also have greater Love. 

Dr. G. Morris Smith, president of Sus- 
quehanna University, ably addressed the 
convention on “Education and Our Social 
Missions,” giving a clear-cut picture of the 
Social Missions of the Lutheran Church. 

Three missionaries were present and 
were introduced to the audience by Dr. 
Manges: S. C. Burger, D.D.., India; the 
Rev. G. Gordon Parker, Africa; and F. L. 
Coleman, D.D., India. 

Throughout the entire convention a 
spirit of harmony and Christian fellowship 
prevailed. Mrs. Guy E. McCarney. 
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LANGUAGE AND 
LEGISLATION 


(Continued from page 11) 


this total, a proportionate number of copies 
be printed in the German language for dis- 
tribution in those counties in which Ger- 
mans may live.’ This recommendation was 
referred to a “Committee of the Whole 
House.” January 13, 1795, the “Committee 
of the Whole House .. . again had the said 
report under consideration.” There is un- 
fortunately no record of what was said at 
this time. But a vote was taken, and a 
vote which presumably affected the matter 
of printing the laws in German as well as 
English. The vote resulted in 41 ayes and 
42 nays.” It is possible that the vote was 
tied and that the Speaker of the House, 
Frederick A. C. Muhlenberg, cast the de- 
ciding vote against publishing the laws in 
German. 

A month later, February 16, 1795, the 
whole question was apparently reopened. 
At this time, “speaking in favor of print- 
ing part of the edition of laws in the Ger- 
man language, Mr. Hartley [a Representa- 
tive from Pennsylvania] said it was per- 
haps desirable that the Germans learn 
English; but if it is our object to give pres- 
ent information, we should do it in the 
language understood. The Germans who 
are advanced in years cannot learn our 
language in a day. It would be generous 
of the government to inform those per- 
sons. Many honest men, in the late dis- 
turbances [the Whiskey Rebellion], were 
led away by misrepresentation; ignorance 
of the laws laid them open to deception, 
when some counties in a neighboring state, 
and one or more in this, uninformed as to 
the nature of our laws, were in a state of 
insurrection. He considered it his duty to 
support the motion. It had been the prac- 
tice in Pennsylvania to publish the laws 
in English and German.: Good conse- 
quences had resulted from it.” * Actions 
had, indeed, been taken by the Pennsyl- 
vania Assembly to publish laws in both 


languages in 1776, 1778, 1785, 1786, and 


1787. Maryland had done the same in 1787. 
For some reason, which does not appear, 
the Congress of the United States did not 
take similar action. March 3, 1795, “An 
Act for the More General Promulgation of 
the Laws of the United States” was passed. 
It provided for the printing of an English 
edition of 4,500 copies. No mention was 
made of a German edition.” 

Did the vote on January 13 dispose of 
the petition of the Germans in Virginia 
by denying their request? Was the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, F. A. C. 
Muhlenberg, the “proud German fool” who, 
in the words of Helmuth, “wilfully 
thwarted his constituency” by casting a 
deciding vote against a German edition of 
the laws of the United States? Such a con- 
clusion, at all events, provides a saving 
grain of truth for the distorted oral tradi- 
tion which Loher recorded and which has 
been repeated with curious variations to 
the present time. 


® American State Papers, Miscellaneous, Vol. 
I (Washington: 1834), p. 81. 

2” Jow of the House, II, p. 292. Annals of 
the Congress of the United States (Washington: 
1849), p- 1082. 

11 Debates and Pioceedings in Congress, Third 
Congress (Was ton :, 1849),.pp. 1228 and 1229. 

Debates and’ Proeéedings, p.. 1532; Journal 
of the House, II, 329, 737, 738. 
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TuE Festival of 
the Reformation 
was observed by 
Washington’s 
twenty-six Lu- 
theran congrega- 
tions on Wednes- 
day, November 1, 
in an impressive 
Vesper Service in Memorial Continental 
Hall. This beautiful building is an imposing 
structure of white Vermont marble, the 
headquarters of the National Society of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
a most appropriate setting for a celebration 
of the Protestant Reformation, which be- 
queathed so much to the establishment, the 
spirit and the life of America. In this hall, 
in 1921-22, the international delegates con- 


HON. ALEXANDER 
WILEY 


vened for the Conference on the Limita- . 


tion of Armaments. The auditorium con- 
tains three galleries and has a seating 
capacity of about 2,000. Here a large audi- 
ence listened to the Hon. Alexander Wiley, 
United States Senator of the State of Wis- 
consin, and to the Rev. Dr. Frederick H. 
Knubel, president of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

The music of the complete Order of Ves- 
pers of the Common Service Book was led 
by the massed choirs of 150 voices of the 
participating congregations under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Emerson Meyers, choirmaster 
of the Lutheran Church of the Atonement, 
and Miss Mary A. Weidley, the organist 
and choir director of the Lutheran Church 
of the Reformation. Johann Sebastian 
Bach’s “Sleepers Wake, a Voice Is Sound- 
ing,’ and M. Lundquist’s “Our God, Not 
On Myself,” were effectively sung. The 
liturgist, the Rev. Edward G. Goetz, who 
is president of the Washington Lutheran 
Ministerial Association, in a very fitting in- 
troduction to the speakers, referred to this 
four hundred twenty-second Reformation 
Anniversary as being celebrated in a day 
when both democracy and the Christian 
Church were questioned, and indicated the 
appropriateness of having as the speakers 
of the occasion a distinguished American 
statesman and a noted Lutheran church- 
man. 

By Senator Wiley 

Senator Wiley spoke on “Luther’s Chal- 
lenge to This Age.” He prefaced his ad- 
dress by stating that he himself came from 
the American pioneer Scandinavian stock, 
and recalled the days when as a boy he 
sat on his mother’s knees studying Luther’s 
catechism. 

The first lesson we need to learn from 
this foremost figure of a great era, said 
the Senator, is the value of great convic- 
tions. Were Luther alive—and his spirit 
does dwell with us today—he would be 
utterly against the new paganism that is 
abroad in the world. He fought, as you 
and I must do mm this our day, those who 
flouted the principles of charity, justice and 
truth. Were Luther a living American, 
he would stand absolutely for those prin- 
ciples that have made this Republic great 
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IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lutherans Massed for Reformation Celebration Hear Senator 


Wiley and President Knubel 


By Staff Reporter Henry Manken, Jr. 


and for the rights of the individual. On 
these great issues Luther would not be a 
neutral, This dynamic soul teaches us a 
second great lesson, that life is a growth. 
This rugged soul knew that in the tre- 
mendous precepts of the Old and New 
Testaments earnest seekers after the Light 
would find the guideposts for their unfold- 
ing process. Luther was not guilty of ar- 
rested development. The third lesson is 
that in work, in constructive action and 
useful living, man lives most. Luther 
sensed the power of the Word, and knew 
that the “letter killeth, but the Spirit 
maketh alive.” He met the same tempta- 
tions of mental confusion and bigotry and 
selfishness that you and I have to meet. 
He was a great fighter in a great cause, 
and went forth with a triumphant faith. 

There is one other quality of Luther’s 
life that is probably more significant in 
these days and for this special time in our 
history than in any other. It is his quality 
of equanimity. If we are going to learn 
some of life’s privileges and appreciate 
some of life’s great values, we must possess 
this outstanding quality of equanimity. In 
times of great crises, Luther was always 
capable of keeping himself from becoming 
mentally stampeded. One wrote of him, 
“Luther acts with great courage, illum- 
inated by God.” It was this quality of 
equanimity that made the hero of Worms 
immune to intimidation. Others were 
frightened, but not he. 


Cramping Limitations 

Luther was, therefore, declared Senator 
Wiley, a great protestor against something 
which limited progress and reason. He was 
the main actor in a drama which had for 
its purpose the breaking of the fetters 
from the slavery of that age. He persisted 
in the struggle for freedom and light. The 
significance of Luther’s dramatic presence 
at the Diet of Worms is just this: Luther 
broke the chains that bound him, and were 
he in person among us today, he would 
break the chains that bind our day and 
generation. Today, we here in America 
have freedom ot! conscience, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of the press. It was 
Luther who made that possible. And in 
love there is no room for religious hatred 
and intolerance. “America is the hope of 
the world,” Luther would declare. “Do not 
let America get filled with the hates of 
Europe. Do not let certain groups in Amer- 
ica spread hatred of class and nationality. 
Remember, I broke the bonds that at- 
tempted to hold man down. Do likewise.” 
Luther’s fighting spirit of unconquerable 
independence is as vital for the world of 
today as it was when Luther lived. 

And the world is crying for men just 
like that. Right ideas are dynamic, and in 
bringing Luther up to date, he demon- 
strates that creative thoughts do turn the 
flanks of history. Luther caught a flame, 
fanned it and passed it on to future gen- 
erations. Democracies are tottering, the 
great freedoms are again menaced, great 
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states are again 
beginning old 
battles with re- 
ligion, peoples 
are again en- 
slaved, interna- 
tional honor is a 
shamble, scien- 
tific knowledge is 
degraded for destructive purposes, and 
time-revered economy is reduced to deficit 
financing. “My prayer tonight is,” declared 
the Senator, “that this unquenchable spirit 
of Luther will inspire you and you and you 
to pay your own obligations to America and 
to the God of free worship by standing for 
democratic principles. May we accept the 
challenge Luther’s life presents, and may 
we meet it squarely as he did! With Luther 
let us know, ‘Ein feste burg ist unser Gott.’ ” 
Following the congregational singing of “A 
Mighty Fortress ls Our God,” the presid- 
ing minister, the Rev. Edward Goetz, pre- 
sented Dr. Knubel, who spoke on the sub- 
ject of “The Essence of Freedom.” 


The Full Man 


Referring to Martin Luther as a man of 
strong convictions, Dr. Knubel called upon 
his hearers to try to see something of the 
daringness of those Reformation truths that 
once thrilled the world. 

The essence of freedom for any man is 
his ability to appropriate Paul’s idea of a 
“full man.” Quoting Paul in Colossians 
2: 9, that “In Christ dwelleth all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead bodily, and in him ye 
are made full”—the speaker asserted that 
America offers the finest and fullest ex- 
pression of freedom. The Christ, Whom we 
all magnify, is the embodiment of this 
freedom of man, and it is worth our while 
to study in what this “Essence of Free- 
dom” consists. 

Why these fears, these slaveries, these 
limitations in our lives? The answer is 
that we are not “full men” in the apostolic 
sense. We are afraid of God because our 
consciences condemn us of sin. We are 
afraid of men, judging they are stronger 
intellectually than we are, and we become 
cowards of our own convictions. Members 
of minorities stand afraid before the prop- 
aganda of the votes of majorities. When 
other nations confront us with their de- 
mands, limiting our American freedom, we 
become afraid because we are not “full 
men.” We are afraid of the Bible because 
we are afraid of the restrictions which the 
Bible places upon us. Now the Lutheran 
Reformation of the sixteenth century cen- 
tered in its conception of freedom. 

The term, “Justification by Faith,” is a 
very simple and practical Christian truth; 
and it is the language of Paul’s idea of 
fulness and freedom. Faith is trust, and 
when a man trusts God he is free. Sinful 
man is freed of all fear of God in simply 
trusting Him for forgiveness and restora- 
tion through Jesus Christ. If we trust God, 
He will justify our faith. The future pre- 
sents no fears when, trusting the Father- 
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hood of God, I iive out my destiny which 


He has lovingly prepared for me. Lose all © 


fear of the accusing conscience, of defying 
death and of the uncertain tomorrow, for 
in Christ we are free from these things. 


If God Wills 


“And we need to think more of the 
Divine Providence in human affairs,” de- 
clared the President of the United Lu- 
theran Church. What if God would con- 
vert Stalin to Christianity? Our own na- 
tional religious confession of faith is en- 
graved on our coins, “In God we trust.” 
Much in our national life today, like the 
era of luxury-spending recently inaug- 
urated in New York City, is a denial of 
religious trust. The early fathers of Amer- 
ica, her statesmen and poets, have all 
given expression to our national ideals 
with these ideas of freedom bequeathed to 
us through the Protestant Reformation. 
America is safe only as these ideals are 
actually realized among us today. 

Again, this “Essence of Freedom” is 
lecated by Luther in his paradox, “A 
Christian man is the free lord of all and 
subject to none. A Christian man is the 
dutiful servant of all and subject to every 
man.” Life gains fulness and freedom when 
it loves. It is not necessary, therefore, to 
regiment full and free men. Dr. Knubel 
expressed his fears of too many laws in 
our national life. When we as citizens lose 
from our own souls the ideals that once 
thrilled the youthful nation, we try today 
to make it up in the passing of more laws. 
By too many laws our legisiators only 
weaken the strength we otherwise owe our 
country. 

Once more, in his appraisal of the 
“Essence of Freedom,” the speaker de- 
clared the sacred Scriptures to be the only 
true guide for eternal truth and life. The 
Bible came out of the Reformation con- 
flict an unchained book, quick and able to 
make full and free men and on these Colo- 
nial shores to etter our American life. 
Place the Old and New Testaments in the 
hands of each citizen, and tell him as a 
full and free man to live his religion. Let 
him find within tneir hallowed pages Jesus 
Christ as Saviour and Lord, and to know 
this Bible as the very Word of God. Be- 
lieving ourselves to be the heirs of the 
Reformation, let us as Americans and Lu- 
theran citizens see that the foundations 
of our own Christian faith are sure. The 
“Essence of Freedom” is thus to be found 
in religious trust, in Christian love, and 


in the truth of God as revealed in the 


Bible. 

Both speakers addressed their audience 
with earnest and strong convictions and 
made decided and favorable impressions 
upon all who heard them. 


The Committee in Charge 


This great Reformation celebration in 
the national capital was held under the 
auspices of the Washington Lutheran Min- 
isters’ Association. The committee was 
composed of ‘the local Lutheran pastors 
representing the United Lutheran Church, 
the American Lutheran Church, and the 
Augustana Synod. They were the Rev. 
Howard E. Snyder, chairman; the Rev. Dr. 
Gerhard E. Lenski, the Rev. Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder, and the Rev. Edward G. 
Goetz. Others assisting were the Rev. 
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George Grewenow, the Rev. Raiph W. 


Loew, the Rev. J. Adrian Pfeiffer, Dr.. 


Harry T, Domer, and the Rev. Dr. Arthur 
O. Hjelm, chaplain to the choir. One of 
the probable outcomes of the occasion will 
be the conservation of the choir voices in 
a Washington Lutheran Choral Society. 


REFORMATION SERVICES 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Tue Reformation Festival Service for 
Allentown and Vicinity, Pa., was held in 
the newly dedicated St. John’s Church, 
Allentown, Pa., Dr. W. C. Schaeffer pastor, 
Sunday evening, October 29. The sermon 
was preached by Theodore G. Tappert, 
D.D., professor of church history in the 
Philadelphia Theological Seminary. The 
service was under the auspices of the Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association of Allentown 
and Vicinity, and the committee in charge 
was composed of Pastors Phares G. Beer, 
D.D., chairman; Raymond J. Heckman, 
Harvey T. Sell, Franz A. Posselt, J. Albert 
Billy, Elmer S. Kidd, Arthur S. Deibert, 
and Jesse B. Renninger, ex-officio. The 
anthems were sung by the united choirs 
of the Lutheran churches that participated. 


ALTOONA, PA. 


Altoona had the finest, most enthusiastic 
Reformation Service ever held in this city, 
October 29, in Christ Second Church, the 
Rev. Clarence H. Hershey pastor. Every 
Lutheran church in the city co-operated 
with the committee. No other evening 
service was heid; even most of the Luther 
Leagues omitted their meetings, and Dr. 
¥.. Martin Grove of Harrisburg, gave every- 
one something to think about. He spoke 
on, “New Discoveries of Martin Luther.” 
The choir of the church led in singing, 
and the girls’ chorus of Trinity assisted 
and sang one number. Nearly a thousand 
people filled the sanctuary, Sunday school 
rooms and aisles. Much of the credit for 
the success of the meeting goes to Pastor 
Hershey, the Rev. R. C. Shindler, and the 
Rev. F. R. Greninger, members of the com- 
mittee, and the “everlasting teamwork of 
every bloomin’ soul.” 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


At THE Reformation Service sponsored 
by the Inner Mission Society at St. Luke’s 
Church, Chicago, Ill, Sunday afternoon, 
October 29, the speaker was the Rev. F. 
Eppling Reinartz of Philadelphia, Pa. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A Union Reformation Service was held 
in Fenner Memorial Lutheran Church, 
Louisville, Ky., Sunday evening, October 
29, with B. H. Pershing, D.D., as speaker. 
Music for the occasion was furnished by 
the choirs of Fenner Memorial, with the 
pastor, the Rev. Frank O. Taafel, acting 
as director. 


NEW YORK CITY 


In observance of Reformation Day, four- 
teen of New York’s Lutheran churches 
worshiped at a service held at St. Peter’s 
Church, Lexington Ave. and 54th St., Man- 
hattan, Sunday afternoon, October 29. This 
annual Reformation Day Service, attended 
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by some 400, was conducted under the 
auspices of the Manhattan Lutheran Par- 
ish Committee. The plate collection was 
divided between the Lutheran Inner Mis- 
sion and the Wartburg Orphans’ Farm 
School, Mt. Vernon. 

The principal speaker at the service was 
the Rev. Dr. Millard L. Robinson, execu- 
tive secretary of the New York Bible So- 
ciety. His address was on “The ‘Lebens- 
raum’ (the desire for space) of the Refor- 
mation.” The musical program was pro- 
vided by a combined choir of the Lutheran 
churches participating. Liturgists were 
the Rev. C. C, Hine of Our Savior’s Atone- 
ment Church, the Bronx; the Rev. E. J. 
Mollenauer of St. John’s Church; and the 
Rev. Dr. Alfred B. Moldenke of St. Peter’s. 


College students observed Reformation 
Sunday at an evening service at St. Peter’s 
Church when two hundred members of 
the Metropolitan Lutheran Students’ As- 
sociation gathered to hear a sermon deliv- 
ered by the Rev. John W. Villaume, chap- 
lain of the Hunter College Lutheran group 
and assistant pastor of St. Peter’s. 

Acting as liturgists at the service were 
the Rev. W. H. Davies of Holy Trinity, who 
is New York University’s Lutheran Club 
chaplain, and Harold Dunkelberger of the 
Church of the Advent. Mr. Dunkelberger 
is associated with Lutheran activities at 
Columbia University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE annual Reformation Service at 
Syracuse, N. Y., was held in Hendricks 
Chapel, Syracuse University, Sunday after- 
noon, October 29, and was sponsored by 
the Lutheran pastors of Syracuse and 
vicinity. Greetings were brought by Dr. 
Lynn J. Radcliffe, president of the Syracuse 
Council of Churches; by Chancellor Wil- 
liam P. Graham of Syracuse University; 
and Dean William H. Powers of Hendricks 
Chapel. The combined choirs of eight Lu- 
theran churches of the city were directed 
by Prof, Paul Ensrud of Syracuse Univer- 
sity. Miss Ruth Doud sang, and Miss Clara 
Metz was organist. The Rev. Robert 
Barkley, president of the Syracuse Lu- 
theran Pastoral Association, introduced Dr. 
H. F. Baughman of Philadelphia, Pa., who 
preached the sermon on the theme, “Paint- 
ing the White Post.” 


WOODSTOCK, VA. 

THE second annual Reformation Service 
was held in the Community Theatre, Wood- 
stock, Va., Sunday night, October 29. Dr. 
Gould Wickey, executive secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C., was the speaker. 

Co-operating in this service were the 
Lutheran churches of the Northern Shen- 
andoah Valley from New Market to Win- 
chester, as follows: Emmanuel-St. Mat- 
thew’s, New Market; Mt. Zion and Emanuel, 
Woodstock; St. Peter’s, Toms Brook; Mt. 
Calvary, Mt. Jackson; Trinity, Stephens 
City; Grace, Winchester; St. Paul’s, Stras- 
burg; St. Paul’s Reformed, Woodstock, The 
theatre was filled to seating capacity with 
eight hundred persons. 


In the worst crisis, Christ stands close 
beside the soul, to be turned to, or rejected. 
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NO CRISIS CONFRONTS CHRISTIANITY 


Dr. Henry Offermann, Pastor and Teacher for Half a Century, Is Not 
Alarmed About the Church’s Future 


[An Interview] 


“No. crisis has been reached 
in the Christian Church,” said 
Prof. Henry Offermann, D.D., 
when he was asked by the 
editor of THe LurHeran, “Do 
you consider that Christianity, 
or the Christian Church, has 
reached a critical point in its 
history?” The response to the 
question was categorical. In 
effect Dr. Offermann stated 
that while there are numerous 
forms of heresy extant in this 
time, it is not unusual for the 
Church to be faced with con- 
flicts. He does not expect, 
however, that the forces of 
this world will overcome the power of 
the Gospel. 

Dr. Offermann on October 22 was the 
guest preacher in Christ Church, New 
York, where the pastorate was made fa- 
mous by the three score years of oc- 
cupancy by the late Dr. G. U. Wenner. 
The present pastor is Henry C. Offerman, 
the son of Dr. Henry Offerman. By way 
of marking the close of fifty years of 
preaching and teaching Dr. Offermann oc- 
cupied the pulpit and preached from the 
portion of the fourth chapter of Paul’s 
second letter to the Corinthians, verses 
5-10, in which the great apostle describes 
his relationship to his Lord, to the King- 
dom of God, and to the light out of dark- 
ness which shineth unto the ends of the 
earth. In this sermon Dr. Offermann of- 
fered his idea of the faithful ministry of a 
truly Christian believer on the basis of 
Paul’s description of his own ministry of 
the Word. “We preach not ourselves,” he 
quoted from Paul, “but we preach Jesus 
Christ the Lord. To know Whom is to 
know God, Who commanded the light to 
shine out of darkness. This light,” said the 
Doctor, “has shined in our hearts. Be- 
lievers are troubled, but not distressed; 
perplexed, but not in despair; persecuted, 
but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed. Thereby the ministry is made 
glorious and blessed, but also difficult, for 
we have this treasure in earthen vessels.” 


No Change in Preaching 


The inquiry was addressed to the Doctor 
as to whether the character of preaching 
differed in 1939 from what it was in 1889, 
when he first began his ministry. His an- 
swer was, “No, there is no essential change 
in the nature of preaching. There can be 
none, because there is no essential change 
in the content and objectives of the Gos- 
pel. One proclaims an unchanging mes- 
sage of glad tidings year in and year out, 
and for that reason there can be no great 
modification in the pulpit activities of a 
clergyman.” 

“But,” we insisted, “one hears a great 
deal about different kinds of theology— 
liberal theology, and so on.” With this the 
Doctor was in agreement, but he explained 
that the preaching of the liberalists is un- 
satisfying to themselves and necessarily 
inadequate for the spiritual nourishment 
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of their congregations. “It is 
critical,” he declared. We in- 
ferred that he meant by that 
word that it consisted largely 
of fault-finding, or exposing 
one’s doubts, and to near con- 
tradiction of the plain and 
simple truths of Holy Scrip- 
ture. Said he, “A great many 
of the preachers who are clas- 
sified as liberal in their the- 
ology have really drifted away 
from the ministry of the Word 
and also from the historical 
confessions of the Church. 
They offer stones for bread 
in their preaching. 

Dr. Offermann was ordained to the gos- 
pel ministry by the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, of which body he has been a 
member for fifty years. His first congre- 
gations were Christ and Trinity Churches 
in Camden, N. J. From 1900 to 1912 he 
was pastor of Emanuel Church, Philadel- 
phia, his parish being located in an area 
that was in process of change by the in- 
roads of non-Lutheran immigrants from 
Europe. However, his ministry was of such 
a character that he became the adviser of 
all classes of people living in the neigh- 
borhood of the church. Jew and Gentile 
alike found him ready to minister to their 
needs. In 1910 he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of New Testament in the Phila- 
delphia Seminary. He has filled the de- 
mands of that department of theological 
training with great distinction and is the 
beloved teacher of hundreds of young men 
who have been graduated since his en- 
trance into the faculty of that institution. 


Greatest Foe of the Gospel 


He does not believe that Christianity is 
about to be submerged by any of the cults 
that are demanding attention at this time. 
When asked what he considered to be the 
greatest foe of the Gospel, he replied that 
work-righteousness, which assumes many 
forms, is really the basis of the most 
effective hostility to the Christian faith. 
He considers that there is a kind of im- 
patience on the part of people to see re- 
sults. They are misled by the clamor of 
persons who propose to make a sort of 
heaven on earth without giving heed to 
the spiritual regeneration which alone can 
bring about the results which they prom- 
ise. Said Dr. Offermann, “Humanism, sec- 
ularism, and work-righteousness are all of 
the same general character. They all rest 
on the same fallacious idea of earning, 
that is, meriting, peace with God. They 
really substitute a false doctrine for the 
true one.” 

He continued, “The basic message of the 
church to the world is the proclamation of 
salvation by faith in Christ. Where faith 
is engendered good works follow naturally.” 


Best Type of Christianity 
We desired a statement about the es- 
timate in which Dr. Offermann holds pres- 
ent-day Lutheranism; he has been on its 
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front lines, so to speak, for half a cen- 
tury. He said with positiveness, “Lu- 
theranism is the best type of Christianity 
that can be found. It is content with the 
Gospel that our Lord has given us. As 
among Catholicism, Calvinism, and Lu- 
theranism, the last has superiority because 
it is most purely obedient to the teachings 
of our Lord. Catholicism rates third in this 
group because it is shot through with 
teachings of work-righteousness, which 
find their expression in types of worship 
and in promises of merit, but which re- 
quire an organization in which fear fig- 
ures largely in order to keep the people 
attached to its churches.” 

When asked what he considered the most 
hopeful phase of present-day Lutheran- 
ism, he replied promptly, “Its rapid strides 
toward unity, especially in the United 
States.” It will be remembered that Dr. 
Offermann has figured prominently in the 
negotiations carried on by a commission 
of the U. L. C. A. in conference with com- 
missions of the Missouri Synod and the 
American Lutheran Church. He believes 
that while there is no immediate prospect 
of organic union amongst the different 
groups of Lutherans in North America, 
there are excellent prospects for a clearer, 
and therefore more unanimous, under- 
standing and acceptance of the historic 
Lutheran confessions. He believes that 
Christian unity nas advanced in many ways 
in the past fifty years. He remembers 
vividly controversies that existed amongst 
Lutherans and between Lutherans and 
other groups. He believes that while 
Christianity has been approaching a higher 
valuation of its essentials in doctrine and 
in life, it has at the same time become 
conscious of the unworthiness of many of 
the questions that have aroused contro- 
versies and caused divisions. 

It seemed to tne editor of Tue LuTHERAN 
that the Church might very well pay re- 
newed heed to the firmly established, 
though old, principles to which Dr. Offer- 
mann gives his undivided adherence. What 
the apostle refers to as “every wind of 
doctrine” has obviously had no place in 
his ministry, either as pastor or teacher. 
After all, the faith that has met the chal- 
lenges and changes of a half century is 
a faith that is worth attaining by those 
who have the greater part of their Chris- 
tian service yet to perform. 


NOVA SCOTIA NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


“EIGHTY-FIVE years of age.” St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, celebrated that birth- 
day October 8 and 9. The history of St. 
Paul’s dates back to 1854, when the con- 
gregation was organized by the Rev. W. W. 
Bowers, who, previous to this time, had 
been assistant pastor to “Father” Cossman, 
pastor of Zion Church, Lunenburg, the 
mother church of Lutheranism in Nova 
Scotia. During the intervening years, four- 
teen pastors have filled the pulpit, the 
present pastor being the Rev. C. H. Whit- 
teker, president of the Nova Scotia Synod, 
who is entering upon his ninth year as 
pastor, 

Sunday morning two services were held. 
The Holy Communion was administered at 
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both of these services, At the early service 
the guest preacher was the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, secretary of the synod, who brought 
greetings from that body, and preached 
on the subject, “Call to Service.” At the 
later service the pastor addressed the con- 
gregation, using as his theme, “Being Like- 
minded with Christ.” 

At the evening service, before a crowded 
congregation, the Rev. W. E. Buchholtz 
of Roseville, Ohio, pastor of St. Paul’s at 
the outbreak of the World War, brought 
a special anniversary message to his for- 
mer parishioners, based on the topic, 
“Christians Being Lively Stones in the 
Temple of God.” At the concluding service 
Monday evening, the Rev. Joseph Berridge, 
president of the Ministerial Association of 
Bridgewater, brought greetings from that 
body, and delivered a message based on 
the subject, “God’s Anvil Stands.” Special 
music under the leadership of Mrs. Fred 
Davison was enjoyed at all services. 


Golden Anniversary 

Mt. Zion Church, Midville Branch, the 
Rev. V. J. Monk pastor, recently celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of its organization. 
This congregation had its beginning with 
the preaching of the Word through the 
Lutheran pastors at Lunenburg, and was 
originally included with that congregation 
as a preaching point. This district became 
a part of the Bridgewater Parish about 
1855, and was then served by the pastors 
of that parish. During the pastorate of 
the Rev, A. L. Yount, meetings were held 
for the purpose of making plans for a 
building. The cornerstone of the building 
was laid September 30, 1880, with C. E. 
Cossman, D.D., and the Rev. D. L. Roth 
officiating. The present building was not 
completed until 1885. 

In 1888 the Rev. F. W. Kohler, who was 
pastor of the Bridgewater Parish at the 
time, secured as his assistant pastor, the 
Rev. A. C. Sweinsberg. Meetings were held 
to organize a congregation, and January 
19, 1889, Mt. Zion congregation was formed. 
This congregation, together with the newly 
organized congregations of Northfield, 
Waterloo and Hemford, called as their pas- 
tor, the Rev. A. C. Sweinsberg, and in 
1890 formed a parish by themselves, 

The congregation of Mt. Zion included at 
this time the territory of Upper Branch, 
Branch LaHave, Baker’s Settlement, Mid- 
ville Branch, Lower Branch and Auburn- 
dale. Baker’s Settlement and Branch La- 
Have have their own organized congrega- 
tions at the present time. Pastor Sweins- 
berg resigned in January 1896, and in that 
same year the Rev. L. M. McCreery ac- 
cepted a call to the parish. It was during 
his pastorate that the parish was divided 
from the Northfield Parish, as it is today. 
He served the parish until 1903. 

The following pastors labored in this 
field: J. B. Haigler, G. H. Hartwig, P. 
Weller, D. K. Fetterly, E. B. Smith, H. H. 
Wahl, S. W. Gartung, F. C. H. Scholz, 
C. W. Seville, and V. J. Monk since 1933. 

The congregation was also served by the 
following student pastors: Leon Irschick, 
N. A. Keffer, and D. A. Conrad. 

During the pastorate of the Rev. D. K. 
Fetterly the parsonage was bought. In 1930 
the fiftieth anniversary of the laying of 
the cornerstone was celebrated. During 
the past year the congregation has beau- 
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tified the interior of the church by having 
it repainted, and by putting a new carpet 
in the chancel. The Young People’s So- 
ciety donated a pair of offering plates, 
The present confirmed membership of the 
church is 152. 

The anniversary services opened Octo- 
ber 15 with a service at 10.30 A. M. Six 
new members were received at this time, 
four by confirmation and two by adult 
baptism. The Lord’s Supper was also ad- 
ministered. In the evening the Rev. George 
Innes, pastor of Zion Church, Lunenburg, 
delivered the sermon. Monday evening a 
Vesper Service was held, at which time 
greetings were brought from the following 
former pastors: L. M. McCreery, D. K. 
Fetterly, E. B. Smith, and F. C. H. Scholtz. 
The Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, pastor of the 
Conquerall Parish, read the liturgy, and 
the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, president of 
synod, delivered the sermon. 


Gifts to Congregation 

St. John’s-by-the-Sea, Feltzen South, of 
which the Rev. H. N. Lossing is the pastor, 
has recently received some very useful 
gifts. Paraments for the lectern and pulpit 
were presented by Mr. Emerson Levy in 
memory of his sister Gladys; the lectern 
Bible was presented by Mr. Wallace Cor- 
kum in memory of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Freeman Corkum; bookmarks ‘for 
Bibles were presented by Mrs. Mabel 
Wentzell in memory of her husband; a 
linen altar covering was presented by the 
Rev. H. N. Lossing in memory of his father, 
and two flower pedestals by Mr. Reginald 
Corkum of Middle LaHave. 


Silver Anniversary 


The Church of the Resurrection in 
Halifax is starting the celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. The church was organized January 
10, 1915, but the congregation, Sunday 
school and Women’s Missionary Society 
had been going for several months before 
the final organization took place. Special 
services are being held by the various 
organizations. The Sunday school had a 
service on the evening of October 1, when 
the superintendent of the Senior and Be- 
ginners’ Departments gave a resume of 
their past and told their plans for the 
future. At this service a brass cross was 
dedicated in memory of one of the charter 
members who had been active in the first 
years of the Sunday school. At a special 
service, a beautiful white marble bap- 
tismal font was dedicated, and was used 
when two infants were baptized. Other 
gifts so far have been new altar cloths, 
new lighting fixtures for the Sunday school 
room, and new piano in the Sunday school 
room, Candlesticks and vases for the altar 
have been promised. The other organiza- 
tions of the church will hold special serv- 
ices in the next few weeks, and all these 
services will be climaxed with the service 
in January which marks the actual birth- 
day of the congregation. The Rev. E. E. 
Zieber is pastor of this congregation. 


The Lutheran Male Quartet is still very 
active in its work in the city, and opened 
its fall concert season with a special pro- 
gram on the evening of October 29, when 
St. Matthew’s Church at Rose Bay cele- 
brated its anniversary. 
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During the time Pastor Conrad was away 
on his vacation, the exterior of Christ 
Church, Camperdown, received a new coat 
of paint, and the ceiling was redecorated. 
A Young People’s Society of twenty-three 
members has recently been organized in 
this congregation, and also in Redeemer 
Church at Conquerall Bank. 


A Parish Caravan 


in the interests of parish education, toured 
the various churches and parishes of the 
synod during the month of September. 
The topics discussed at this meeting were: 
“The Organizational Life of the Church,” 
“Revitalizing the Sunday School,” “Church 
Worship.” It was felt that this venture 
was successful. 


The fall convention of the Northern 
Conference was held in Mt. Olivet Church, 
Upper LaHave, October 10. The opening 
service, at which time the Holy Com- 
munion was administered, was conducted 
by the president, the Rev. T. A. Schrader, 
and the sermon was delivered by the sec- 
retary, the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad. Two 
papers were presented in the afternoon: 
“Sharing with Others Our Personal Re- 
ligious Experience,” by the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, and “Jesus’ Methods of Evangel- 
ism,” by the Rev. George Innes. At Ves- 
pers the liturgy was read by the Rev. V. J. 
Monk, and the sermon was delivered by 
the Rev. George Shiery. The offerings of 
the day were devoted to the work of the 
Canadian Red Cross. 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Conference was held in St. John’s-by-the- 
Sea at Feltzen South, October 12. The 
Lord’s Supper was administered in the 
morning, with the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 
in charge of the service, and the Rev. E. E. 
Zieber preached the sermon. The papers 
were, “Why Confirm Youth?” by the Rev. 
T. A. Schrader, and “Parents’ Responsi- 
bility in Confirmation,” by the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker. At Vespers the Rev. V. J. Monk 
read the liturgy and the sermon was de- 
livered by the Rev. C. H. Whitteker. The 
elections resulted in the Rev. E. E. Zieber 
being elected president of conference, and 
Mr. Martin Wentzell of Riverport secre- 
tary-treasurer. The offerings for the day 
were also devoted to the work of the 
Canadian Red Cross. 


FOR AMERICA’S 
LUTHERANS 


(Continued from page 2) 

must not be accepted as the supreme and 
sufficient arbiter of national policy; neither 
ought we to be influenced by nationalistic 
sympathies or prejudices. Rather our de- 
termination to maintain American neu- 
trality must be the result of high and 
costly motives; not for physical safety, not 
to maintain an impossible isolation from 
world problems, not for economic gain, 
but rather because we have witnessed the 
utter futility and degradation of war, be- 
cause war is power politics to the nth 
degree, because war breeds dissatisfaction 
and hatreds which bring new and ever 
more terrible conflicts. 

To the end that we may know “peace in 
our time” let us all repent and work and 


pray. 
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NORTHERN ILLINOIS NEWS 
By the Rev. Walter E. Koepf 


Asout the finest thing that ever hap- 
pened to our synod was the planning and 
carrying out of the Church Councilmen’s 
Conferences. September 6 seventy men 
from the various churches of this confer- 
ence gathered in the Lutheran Church at 
Polo, the Rev. Carl Kammeyer pastor, and, 
after enjoying a splendid meal prepared 
by the ladies of the church, listened to 
Dr. E. C. Kander of Springfield, Ohio, 
clarify in a minute way the obligations 
and the responsibilities each councilman 
assumes when inducted into office. When 
Dr. Armin G. Weng introduced the speaker 
he requested that all ministers refrain from 
taking part in the discussion and let it be 
truly a councilmen’s meeting. The pastors 
behaved well in complying with this re- 
quest. The most impressive thing noticed 
at this meeting was the seriousness of the 
purpose shown by the members of the 
church councils present. Some of the men 
drove many miles to take part in this 
meeting, and when men of the church will 
do that it proves the truth of Dr. Weng’s 
remark: “There is a new day in the work 
of the Christian Church.” 


Conference at Sharon, Wis. 


The fall meeting of the Northern Con- 
ference was held in the church at Sharon, 
Wis., Dr. Lebbeus Woods pastor, Septem- 
ber 26. The conference began with the 
Communion Service at 9.30 o’clock with 
the Rev. George Curran of Freeport 
preaching the sermon. Business followed 
the conclusion of this service with the Rev. 
J. E. Dale of Oregon, president of the con- 
ference, presiding. All the old officers were 
re-elected to serve for the ensuing year 
with the exception of the secretary. The 
Rev. W. E. Koepf of Lanark was elected 
to take the place of the Rev. Tressler 
Bolton of Forreston. 

This meeting was held at Sharon, in 
recognition of Dr. Woods’ twenty years 
of service as pastor of Christ Church. 
During the dinner hour an informal pro- 
gram was given and many letters of con- 
gratulations were read and the Rev. C. R. 
Lowe of Monroe, Wis., a classmate of Dr. 
Woods in college and seminary, was called 
upon to say a few words. After remi- 
niscing about their college and seminary 
days he paid a beautiful tribute to Dr. 
Woods as a man, as a friend, as a pal, as 
a pastor and as a Christian. After dinner 
a formal recognition service was held in 
the church, when the president of confer- 
ence and the president of synod brought 
official greetings. 

In the afternoon the outstanding feature 
was the paper on “A Method of Ser- 


monizing for Present-day Needs,” by H. . 


Grady Davis, D.D., professor of homiletics 
and pastoral theology at the Chicago Lu- 
theran Seminary. Dr. Davis made us feel 
as though we were students again in the 
seminary sitting in the classroom drinking 
in much-needed instruction. 

We think we took a decided step for- 
ward in helping to solve the problem of 
replenishing our libraries with current 
publications which our salaries do not 
allow us to purchase. A Library Board was 
appointed consisting of the Rev. W. E. 
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Koepf, chairman, the Rev. Carl Satre and 
the Rev. Tressler Bolton, to work out a 
feasible plan for a revolving library among 
the members of the club. The books will 
be purchased by the committee and paid 
for with the membership dues. When the 
cycle has been completed and all the mem- 
bers have read all the books, the books 
will become the property of the confer- 
ence and may be disposed of in whatever 
manner conference deems wise. This, of 
course, is still in the embryonic stage, but 
its potentialities are great. 

The president named the following com- 
mittees: Program Committee: the Rev. 
W. E. Koepf, chairman; the Rev. Carl 
Kammeyer and C. H. Hightower, D.D. 
Reporter to Tue LUTHERAN, i Rev. W. E. 
Koepf. 

President Weng Talks of 
Lutheranism 

Many of the ladies from this conference 
attended the convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Illinois Synod 
held at St. Luke’s Church, Park Ridge, Dr. 
Walter Spangler pastor, October 4 and 5. 
Three hundred nine women registered and 
twelve pastors, but at all times the church 
auditorium was well filled. Of the many 
good and worth-while benefits derived 
from the convention, Mrs. W. E. Koepf of 
Lanark, reporter for the local Society, 
brought back the following of particular 
interest. Dr. Weng, president of the Lllinois 
Synod, spoke on “The Lutheran Church 
at Work in the World Community.” He 
said: “Numerically the Lutheran Church 
is the largest Protestant church in the 
world. There are approximately 82,000,000 
Lutherans, as against 95,000,000 Protestants 
of all other denominations, almost as many 
Lutherans as all the other denominations 
put together. The Lutheran Church holds 
the key position in the world today. Where 
is the future hope of the world? Dr. 
Knubel, in a letter printed in Toe LurHeran 
and also sent to all pastors, said that the 
cause of the present war is sin. The Chris- 
tian churches have failed. Where can we 
look for hope? There is no more universal 
church, with the exception’ of the Catholic, 
than the Lutheran Church, and we have a 
great responsibility. 

“Our U. L. C. A. has 500 mission churches, 
seventeen of which are in the [linois 
Synod. In planting the church today one 
is not asked to what nationality do you 
belong, but do you belong to a Christian 
church? ; 

“In regard to the Lutheran constituency 
throughout the world we find these figures 
of interest. 400,000 Christians in Africa, 
of which one-half of one per cent are Lu- 
therans. India has 334,000 Lutherans. China 
has 4,000,000 Christians, many of whom are 
Lutherans. In Japan we find one out of 
every 14,000 who are Lutherans. Palestine 
has two full-fledged Lutheran churches, 
with 500 members in each. In Australia 
one per cent or 57,000 are Lutherans. There 
are 2,000 Lutherans in New Zealand. In 
South America one out of every 300 are 
Lutherans. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
population of Iceland are Lutherans. There 
are between 34,000,000 and 40,000,000 
Lutherans in Germany; Bulgaria has two 
Lutheran churches; former Danzig had 
sixty-nine Lutheran churches with a mem- 
bership of 224,000; former Czecho-Slovakia 
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had 533,000 Lutherans; Latvia has 100,000; 
Holland has 50,000 Lutherans; Russia had 
1,000,000 Lutherans, many of whom were 
killed by Stalin because of his hatred for 
the Lutheran Church. The only country 
in the world without a Lutheran Church 
is Ireland. What a challenge to our 
chur 


The Lutheran Church of Forreston, the 
Rev. Tressler Bolton pastor, celebrated 
their eightieth anniversary October 8. Mr. 
Bolton preached at the morning service 
and Dr. F. W. Otterbein of North Aus- 
tin Lutheran Church, Chicago, delivered 
the meditation at the four o’clock Vesper 
Service. The church was well filled at all 
services and the day will go down in the 
history of that congregation as one to be 
long remembered. Approximately fifty 
people from North Austin accompanied 
their pastor to attend this service. Pastor 
Bolton was formerly a member of North 
Austin Church. 

Pastor Bolton has decided to abandon 
the ranks of a confirmed bachelor and take 
unto himself a helpmate. Saturday after- 
noon, October 14, at three o’clock in North 
Austin Lutheran Church, Chicago, he was 
united in holy wedlock with Miss Eliza- 
beth Salzgeber. The men of the conference 
join me in wishing the Boltons the best 
of everything and many years of happiness 
together. 


Our Luther League 


The Luther League Fall Raily and Ban- 
quet of the Northern Conference was held 
in the Lutheran Church at Polo, the Rev. 
Carl Kammeyer pastor, Friday evening, 
October 13. A splendid, peppy banquet 
was enjoyed by two hundred young peo- 
ple and pastors. Pep songs were sung, 
talks given and special emphasis laid upon 
the fact that this conference will entertain 
the State Luther League over Labor Day 
next year when the convention will be 
held at Sterling. Bob Salzgeber brought 
greetings from the Executive Board of the 
State Luther League. 

The following young people were elected 
to carry on the work of the League for 
the ensuing year: President, Larry Deets 
of Princeton; vice-presidents, Richard Ber- 
hanke of Lena, Myron Stengel of Mt. 
Morris, and Roland Holdeman of Freeport; 
recording secretary. Violet Wiede of 
Oregon; corresponding secretary, Mar- 
garet Hamm of Princeton; treasurer, Gene- 
vieve Book of Sterling. 

After the business we adjourned to the 
church auditorium for an evening service 
with the Rev. C. E. Dolbeer, liturgist, and 
the Rev. Albert Keck delivering the ser- 
mon on, “What Can the Young People Do 
for the Church?” 


Festival of Sacred Song 


October 15 the Lutheran Church at Mt. 
Carroll, the Rev. C. E. Dolbeer pastor, ex- 
perienced a unique and interesting event 
when they observed a Festival of Sacred 
Songs. H. Grady Davis, D.D., of the Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary, preached in the 
morning. In the afternoon Dr. Davis led 
members of the choirs of the neighboring © 
Lutheran churches in a study of the liturgy 
and a number of hymns in the Common 
Service Book. The visiting choir members 
were guests of the local choir at a delight- 
ful buffet supper. 
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In the evening, the Rev. Otto Boening 
of Chadwick gave a fifteen-minute concert 
of sacred music on the organ. Following 
this Dr. Davis led the assembled congre- 
gations and choirs in a further study of 
the liturgy and hymns. Dr. Davis is 
capable and well qualified to interpret the 
Common Service to his audience and help 
them to appreciate it more. It is hoped 
that this Music Festival may become an 
annual affair in this part of the state. 

Pastor Dolbeer also reports that on Oc- 
tober 1 he led his congregation in a Rally 
Day Service prepared by him called, “The 
Singing Church,” in which he told the story 
of song in the worship of Israel, and in 
the Christian church. The story was illus- 
trated by songs, sung by individuals, 
groups and the choir. Mrs. Elizabeth 
Rhodes, a daughter of the late Rev. Wil- 
liam Funkey, is organist and choir director 
of the Mt. Carroll Church. 


St. Paul’s Church, Rock Grove, Dr. T. B. 
Hersch pastor, had their annual Home- 
coming Service, September 17, with Dr. 
Weng, president of the Illinois Synod, 
preaching the sermon. October 10 the 
Brotherhood of St. Paul’s had a special 
meeting with your humble scribe deliver- 
ing the address of the evening. He talked 
on the first objective of the Brotherhood: 
“Winning the Unsaved.” 


Trinity Church, Rockford, Drs. H. G. 
Bannen and O. G. Beckstrand pastors, held 
their annual confirmation reunion on the 
evening of October 29. More than three 
thousand have been confirmed in this 
church, which is the second largest in 
synod and ranks twelfth among the 3,990 
churches of the U. L. C. A. in benevolent 
giving. Dr. A. M. Knudsen was the guest 
speaker.. 


First Church, Freeport, the Rev. George 
J. Curran pastor, observed their annual 
Homecoming Service Sunday, October 22, 
with the president of synod, Dr. Weng, 
delivering the sermon. 


Most of the churches in this conference . 


have had, or are having, their annual Har- 
vest Festival, in consequence of which our 
orphanage at Nachusa is receiving an 
abundance of canned fruit and vegetables. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE 
By J. A. Leas, D.D. 


Tue Chicago Conference, according to 
Dr. C. E. Paulus, the new president, hon- 
ored itself by meeting in Grace Church, 
Woodstock, Ill., October 24, on the occa- 
sion of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
pastor in this his only congregation, At a 
recent celebration many of the prominent 
business men of the.city of Woodstock 
were present and brought felicitations. It 
is not too strong to say that the Rev. Roger 
C. Kaufman is the first citizen of his town. 
Dr. Kaufman also furnished for the visit- 
ing brethren a fine chicken dinner, which 
was prepared by the ladies of the parish. 
He is an exceedingly modest man, and 
devoted to his work to an exceptional 
degree. 


_A unique feature of this thirty-ninth 
annual convention was a testimonial ad- 
dress by Dr. H. M. Bannen of Rockford. 
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The address, entitled “A Pastor and His 
People,” recited the experience of fifty 
years of devoted and humble service, most 
of which was in Rockford, Ill. The speaker 
very modestly related a wealth of expe- 
rience in which God’s blessings were richly 
visited upon him and his people. That 
God rules and over-rules he doubts not 
for a moment, and he repeatedly insisted 
that “man can do nothing and that God 
does all.” His reminiscent ruminations 
may be summed up under the heads of 
Faith, Activity, The Power of the Word, 
and a fourth requisite to a minister’s suc- 
cess, Eavngelization. Dr. Bannen testified 
to much success through evangelistic 
preaching, but he believes in indoctrina- 
tion through instruction. 

The Conference was prepared for its 
spiritual feasts by a fine Communion med- 
itation by the Rev. D. Everett Bosserman, 
who spoke on “Christ’s Challenge” based 
on St. John 12: 32. The altar service was 
conducted by President Walter D. Spang- 
ler, D.D., of Park Ridge, and the secre- 
tary, the Rev. Millard H. Stiles, assisted 
with the communion. The Rev. A. J. Hoyer 
always is acceptable as organist, and a 
teacher from the high school sang a suit- 
able selection in a very acceptable way. 
Of course Mr. Charles H. Kirkman was 
re-elected treasurer without giving bond. 


Chicago CCC’s Rank High 


According to President Armin G. Weng, 
there are still several vacancies in the 
parishes of the synod. The Church Coun- 
cilmen’s Conferences in Illinois ranked 
highest of all reported in the whole 
Church, reaching 85 per cent of all the 
councilmen in the City of Chicago. Two 
thousand copies of Dr. H. H. Bagger’s book 
have been sold from the Chicago Publica- 
tion Office alone. Dr. Weng also promised 
a report on what the Church will decide 
as the proper meaning of the term “Con- 
firmed Member.” 

Evangelism was given a thorough airing 
in a fine paper by the Rev. L. O. Cooper- 
rider, the Rev. Luther Seibert leading the 
discussion. Some thought that the Church’s 
first attempt at a general evangelization 
will fall short of expectations, but all 
agreed that it is a worthy beginning. There 
seems to be a distinction between the old 
way of salvation in the Lutheran Church, 
as once stated by Dr. G. H. Gerberding, 
and the modern Kernahan style. Happily 
there is a possibility of choosing the most 
suitable method. 

The Rev. Paul J. Gerberding reported 
progress on a new mission in the high- 
class Sauganash District of Chicago, where 
two union churches are already function- 
ing. The pastors of these liberal churches 
have threatened dire vengeance upon the 
missionary, who is still minus the promised 
decoration of tar and feathers. Surely 
those clerics must be spiritualistic if not 
spiritual. 

Dr. P. H. Stahl spoke for the Nachusa 
Orphanage; Dr. L. F. Gruber for the Chi- 
cago Seminary; the Rev. L. F. Weihe for 
the Inner Mission Work; the Rev. Charles 
Kegley for the Lutheran Student Work; 


and Dr. R. G. Schulz for Carthage Col-. 


lege. Pastor Weihe quoted someone who 
confessed that formerly he prayed, “Lord, 
bless me.” Now he prays, “Lord, make 
me a blessing to others,” This, said the 
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speaker, is his wish. Difficulties are ever 
increasing in social work as it is carried 
on by the church. Case workers are now 
insisted upon by the state, and no funds 
are allowed from the Community Budget 
for family relief. The Luther League work 
was nicely presented by a young leaguer, 
Mr, Robert Salzgeber. After adopting the 
usual resolutions, the conference adjourned 
with the feeling that this was one of the 
most fruitful sessions experienced for a 
long time. 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 
HOMECOMING 


By the Rev. Roger G. Imhoff 


Tue dedication of Biology Hall; the stu- 
dent dramatic presentation of a recent 
Broadway play; sermons by two leading 
alumni; another Homecoming grid victory 
for the Redmen; and a “Tom-Tom Twister” 
dance were features of the Carthage Col- 
lege Homecoming, celebrated October 20-22 
on the college “reservation.” 

The outstanding event of the week-end 
was the dedication of the former gym- 
nasium as a biology hall with Dr. Aven 
Nelson of Laramie, Wyo., as the main 
speaker. Dr. Nelson is a former president 
of the University of Wyoming and is at 
present curator of the Rocky Mountain 
Herbarium. The new building, housing one 
of the leading college museums in the 
nation, with a greenhouse adjacent, and 
the Biology Department’s Wild Life Pre- 
serve near Carthage Lake, and the Scien- 
tific Station on the Mississippi River, are 
in charge of Profs. Alice Kibbe, Ph.D., 
head of the department, and Earl Lam- 
bert, curator of the museum and teacher 
of taxidermy. Delegates from several other 
colleges were present for the ceremony, 
which took place Saturday morning, Octo- 
ber 21, with President Rudolph G. Schulz 
in charge. 

The Rev. Harmon McGuire, St. Joseph, 
Mo., ’24, called for the life of the spirit 
instead of might and power in his convoca- 
tion address Friday morning, following 
flag-raising ceremonies. That night the 
Dramatic Club presented Thornton Wilder’s 
Pulitzer Play, “Our Town,” before a large 
audience, 

A Homecomers’ Broadcast was held over 
Station WCAZ before the Redmen foot- 
ball game, which was won by Carthage 
16-13, in a typical homecoming thriller, 
with Elmhurst scoring twice in the waning 
moments of the contest. Station WCAZ 
is broadcasting all home games again this 
year. 

The Rev. Arthur N. Neumann, Lake 
Geneva, Wis., ’23, preached the sermon in 
“Old Trinity” Sunday morning, with Pas- 
tor Charles Landwere in charge of the 
service, Pastor Neumann called on the 
Carthaginians to choose, with Joshua, the 
things which are holy. 

The “spread” of college connections was 
vividly featured by a picture which ap- 
peared in the St. Louis Globe, It showed 
two new students of Carthage—one from 
Albany, Calif., and the other from Bay 
Shore, Long Island. The legend of the 
picture was “Across the Continent.” It 
showed the two young men shaking hands 
on the college campus. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA NEWS 
By the Rev. Wynne C. Boliek 


THE program of evangelism was given 
considerable attention during the month 
of October. Special Preaching Missions 
and other efforts in this program were 
given a prominent place in the program 
of the church. 

Conferences for Church Councilmen 
were held in various sections of the synod 
during this month. Reports are that these 
were well attended. They were led by 
Dr. C. E. Fritz of Greensboro, N. C. 


Lowman Home Day was observed with 
a special service at the Lowman Home 
for the Aged and Helpless Sunday after- 
noon, October 29. Speakers for this occa- 
sion were Dr. H. A. McCullough of Co- 
lumbia, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, and 
Dr. S. J. Marion of Hickory, N. C., pro- 
fessor at Lenoir Rhyne College. The day 
was also observed in the Sunday schools 
and congregations throughout the synods 
of the South. Special needs for the Home 
at this time were listed as a stoker for the 
large furnace, a dough-mixer for the 
kitchen, and shades for two dormitories. 
There are also many other needs, but these 
have been suggested just now. 


The annual Leadership Training School 
for the Central Conference of the synod 
is scheduled to meet in St. Paul’s Parish 
Building, Columbia, November 7, 9, 13, 
15 and 17. A two-hour session will be held 
each of these evenings. Five courses of 
study will be offered in leadership training. 


St. Luke’s Church, Columbia, the Rev. 
C. K. Wise pastor, has just completed the 
beautification of the interior of the church, 
the estimated cost being $350. The actual 
cash outlay was only $100, the rest having 
been contributed in labor and materials 
by members and friends of the congre- 
gation. 


A Women’s Missionary Society and a 
Luther League have been organized in 
the new congregation at Whitmire. The 
Rev. R. R. Ellsworth is pastor of the new 
St. Timothy Church. The Missionary So- 
ciety, organized in September, began with 
a charter membership of 31; the Luther 
League, also organized in September, be- 
gan with a charter membership of 20. The 
young congregation seems to be making 
rapid progress. 


Forty Years in Newberry 


The observance of the fortieth anniver- 
sary of Mayer Memorial Church, New- 
berry, S. C., the Rev. V. L. Fulmer pastor, 
was held October 15. The sermon at the 
morning service was delivered by Pastor 
Fulmer. At the evening service greetings 
were brought by the Rev. E. Z. Pence, 
president of the South Carolina Synod; 
Mr. Z. F. Wright, president of Newberry 
Mills; the Rev. J. S. Wessinger, former 
pastor; and A. J. Bowers, Jr. 

The congregation was organized in 1899, 
and the first church was erected the same 
year. The congregation was first in a pas- 
torate known as “The Newberry Charge.” 
The congregation has been served by the 
following pastors: the Rev. Charles H. 
Armstrong, Ph.D., A. J. Bowers, D.D., the 
Rev. J. D. Shealy, the Rev. J. B. Harmon, 
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the Rev. E. C. Witt, the Rev. W. J. Roof, 
the Rev. S. P. Koon, the Rev. W. H. Dutton, 
the Rev. J. S. Wessinger. The present 
pastor has served since October 1934. 

The first building was destroyed by fire 
Sunday, January 12, 1919. It was replaced 
during the summer. In the summer of 1928 
the church was painted and Sunday school 
rooms were built. Various improvements 
and changes have been made on several 
occasions since, the most recent being this 
year prior to the anniversary observance. 
This included enlarging the chancel, raising 
the altar, building a choir loft, refinishing 
floors and laying new carpet. The improve- 
ments are estimated at above $1,000, all 
paid for, and the church is free of debt. 
Pastor Fulmer and the congregation are 
to be commended for. their fine work. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


The Rev. Alfred G. Belles, for the past 
five years pastor of St. Mark’s Church, 
Louisville, Ky., has resigned his pastorate 
to accept a call to Memorial Lutheran 
Church, Louisville, Ky. He was installed 
by the Rev. David M. Funk, president of 
the synod, who spoke on “Working To- 
gether with Him,” and by E. E. Flack, 
D.D., of Hamma Divinity School, on “A 
Faithful Flock.” The service of installation 
was conducted Sunday afternoon, October 
22, in the presence of a crowded audi- 
torium. Pastor Belles starts off his work 
under most auspicious circumstances. All 
the local Lutheran pastors were present. 

St. Mark’s Church, Louisville, has re- 
luctantly given up her pastor, the Rev. 
Alfred G. Belles, to Memorial Church, 
Louisville, but has shown a most kindly 
spirit through it all. A delegation of prac- 
tically every member of the young peo- 
ple’s societies and the congregation was 
present at the installation services. The 
congregation is showing a determination 
to carry on. A new orgatron was ded- 
icated November 5. During the past year 
the congregation has dedicated a beautiful 
new parsonage also, and has developed its 
work far beyond anything in its past his- 
tory, both in membership and attendance. 


New pews are being installed by Trinity 
congregation in the rear of the church, 
which was the Sunday school auditorium 
before the construction of the Sunday 
school building some years ago. The Con- 
ference will meet in Trinity Church, No- 
vember 14 and 15, with E. Clyde Xander, 
D.D., of Springfield, Ohio, as the principal 
speaker. Ira R. Lapp. 


TRULY “MISSIONARY” 


North Carolina Women Active at Home 
and Abroad 


Ocroper 10-12 the doors of Macedonia 
Lutheran Church, Burlington, N. C., and 
the homes of her people stood wide open 
to the fifty-fourth annual convention of 
the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
United Synod of North Carolina. 

The first session was opened with The 
Service, at which the Holy Communion 
was administered. Officiating were Ed- 
ward Fulenwider, D.D., pastor loci, John 
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L. Morgan, D.D., and the Rev. C. Lee 
Shipton. 

Immediately following this service the 
convention was formally opened by the 
president, Mrs. L. E. Blackwelder. In her 
report she called attention to the fact that 
within the past ten years North Carolina 
has sent out four women missionaries; 
namely, Clara Sullivan, Dr. Gladys Mor- 
gan Happer, Virginia Aderholt and Cathe- 
rine Stirewalt, the last named having been 
commissioned September 10, 1939, in St. 
John’s Church, Salisbury, for service in 
China. 

The delegates and friends of the con- 
vention were invited to a tea given by the 
Missionary Society of Macedonia Church 
Tuesday evening. When the hour arrived 
the tea seemed to have grown to banquet 
proportions. The young women were 
guests at another such delightful tea the 
following evening. 

At Vespers on Tuesday evening P. D. 
Brown, D.D., of Salisbury preached a stir- 
ring sermon on “Evangelism.” Taking as 
his text I Cor. 9: 16, he pleaded that we as 
missionary women should have the same 
passion for souls in our own communities 
that we have for souls on the other side 
of the globe. He characterized “The Chil- 
dren of the Church” work as “preventive 
evangelism.” 

Mrs. C. E. Norman, in the quiet, con- 
vincing manner characteristic of her, led 
the meditations Wednesday and Thursday. 
In harmony with the convention theme, 
“In His Name,” she developed the subjects: 
Preaching, Teaching, Healing—In His 
Name. 


Mrs. Lippard and Mrs. Sardeson 
Present 


Mrs. C. K. Lippard, for many years a 
missionary to Japan, and Mrs. O. A. 
Sardeson, a member of the Executive 
Board of the general society and also a 
delegate to the Madras Conference, brought 
messages from our missions in the Orient. 
Mrs. Lippard gave a most sympathetic and 
understanding insight into our work in 
Japan, answering many puzzling questions 
which have been arising in our minds these 
recent years. Mrs. Sardeson took us on 
an imaginary tour of our church in India, 
China and Japan, pointing out scenes here 
and there that interested her on her actual 
tour. In a separate address she brought 
vivid word pictures from the Madras Con- 
ference. 

The convention was fortunate in having 
two representatives from the Executive 
Board of the general society present dur- 
ing the entire meeting: Mrs. John M. Cook, 
statistical secretary, and Mrs. J. L. Morgan. 
The latter brought interesting first-hand 
news from the Executive Board, the for- 
mer ably guided a discussion of problems 
relative to the Women’s Missionary Society. 

Wednesday afternoon an hour was given 
to “The Children of the Church” work. 
The synodical secretary, Mrs. J. Lewis 
Thornburg, and the treasurer, Mrs. R. L. 
Conrad, evidenced by their reports that 
they had done a splendid work. At the 
conclusion of this period the convention 
voted to give their moral support to this 
new development in the children’s work, 
in which the Society has been so vitally 
interested for years. 
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Officers and departmental secretaries on 
the whole gave encouraging reports. A 
gain of little less than five per cent has 
been made in membership during the past 
year—practically 17 per cent over the past 
two years. The women’s offerings in- 
creased $685.48, 

Mrs. Roy L. Fisher in behalf of the con- 
vention presented a Life Membership to 
the newly organized missionary society at 
Asheboro, N. C. 

The convention pledged $1,000 to each 
of the missions at Silver Valley, Golds- 
boro and Kannapolis and assured Golds- 
boro that additional aid would be given 
her as soon as these above obligations were 
met. 

A gift of money was presented to Mrs. 
D. W. Moose, the retiring treasurer, as a 
token of appreciation for her efficient serv- 
ices over a period of five years. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. L. E. Blackwelder, Moores- 
ville; vice-president, Mrs. E. R. Trexler, 
China Grove; recording secretary, Mrs. 
E. R. Lineberger, Newton; statistical sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. Clifton Deal, Hickory; 
treasurer, Mrs. J. H. Weddington, Charlotte. 

Mrs. Eart K. Bopiz. 


“COME—WORK—PRAY” 


Sr. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA, Atlantic City, 
N. J., was host to the eighth annual con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety of the New Jersey Conference of the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania and Adjacent 
States. The morning devotional services 
were in charge of the pastor, the Rev. 
Walter R. Krouse, and the afternoon serv- 
ices were conducted by the Rev. George 
Deisher, The response to the address of 
welcome by Miss Eliza Bach was given by 
Mrs. Eugene Zipf. 

The convention theme was, “Come To- 
gether, Work Together, Pray Together, God 
First Always.” 

Held on October 12, the anniversary of 
the discovery of America, it proved a day 
of discovery for us also as we discovered 
the progress made by the Society: the at- 
tendance was the largest in its history, and 
the financial report was the best. The 
women of our Church have a great task 
before them, but working with the Great 
Master Worker, all things are possible. 
Work blessed by Him bears rich harvests. 
And all the reports of the secretaries of 
the departments were most encouraging. 

The recommendations embodied in the 
report of the president, Mrs. J. J. Mat- 
theisen, were adopted. Significant among 
them were: 1. Each society should study 
the program of The Children of the Church 
and endeavor to promote the same in its 
congregation. 2. Each society should adopt 
one advance program, 3. Five dollars to 
be appropriated to the Gossner Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church in India. 4. Work 
of Inner Missions of the church to be 
stressed in each conference. 

During the morning session, Mrs. Walter 
Meyer brought a small group of children 
before the convention to illustrate the 
presentation of a program of the material 
prepared for The Children of the Church. 
It was a splendid presentation of how 
children may be taught God’s Word in an 
appealing and interesting manner. 
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To have a closer relationship between 
the New Jersey Conference and the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the con- 
ference, the Rev. Christian J. Schenck of 
Manasquan, N. J., was appointed to serve 
as a delegate between the two bodies. 

The only purpose for a missionary so- 
ciety to exist being to witness for Christ, 
it was good to hear the Rev. W. R. Reinert 
bring a message of the great need of Christ, 
the Light, in our troubled world. In the 
afternoon, Dr. C. K. Lippard spoke briefly, 
also emphasizing that there is Light to 
drive away the darkening shadows. 

The convention closed with prayer by 
the Rev. J. J. Mattheisen. 

HELENA B. Mantow. 


“ADVANCE IN CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP” 


Tue forty-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania was held in St. Mark’s 
Church, Nescopeck, Pa., October 11. The 
pastor, the Rev. W. A. Kuntzleman, con- 
ducted the devotional service and wel- 
comed the convention, after which the 
president, Mrs. Francis Allen Shearer, for- 
mally declared the convention in session. 

The theme selected was “Advance in 
Christian Stewardship,” and reports of of- 
ficers and department secretaries gave evi- 
dence of an endeavor to put this theme 
into active operation. 

Life Memberships were given the Rev. 
W. A. Kuntzleman and the Rev. Francis 
Allen Shearer, president of the Wilkes- 
Barre Conference, and it was agreed to 
pay $40 for a Patron and Protege Scholar- 
ship to the E. V. Day School in Africa. 

The afternoon devotional service was in 
charge of the Rev. W. F. Heldt, who also 
gave an inspiring address on the conven- 
tion theme. Miss Elvira Strunk, mission- 
ary to China, gave an interesting descrip- 
tion of her experiences in China. She spoke 
of the deep religious sentiment of the peo- 
ple and of the methods used in presenting 
Christianity. The new educational pro- 
gram has given graduates of her school 
an opportunity to spread the gospel which 
we trust will be far-reaching. Sister Anna 
Ebert presented a brief history of the 
Diaconate and compared its slow growth 
in America with its rapid growth in many 
European countries. She emphasized the 
unlimited opportunities for service that are 
offered to young women who are ready to 
consecrate their lives to this great work. 

The guest speaker at the Vesper Service 
was the Rev. Kenneth Killinger, who gavé 
an interesting description of conditions in 
the isolated mountain districts of Whitetop 
Mission in Virginia, and told of the work 
that the Mission is doing there. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Francis 
Allen Shearer, East Mauch Chunk; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. J. R. Johler, Mrs. E. J. 
Mattson; recording secretary, Mrs. H. H. 
Otto; statistical secretary, Mrs. W. Gordon 
Williams; treasurer, Mrs. E. S. Rupp; 
archivist, Mrs. George Wiegand. 


The next convention will be held at 


Trinity Church, West Hazleton, Pa. 
Sara F, Orro, Sec. 


and 
CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


*THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 


By Sarah E. Bitner 

A Christmas pageant portraying the spirit 
of Christmas as given in the Bible story, 
showing its applications in life and express- 
ing a hope for the future universal adoption 
of love in the hearts of men. Complete di- 
rections provided. 

Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


*THE ANGELS’ CHRISTMAS 
By Wilfried Tappert 


This Scriptural and churchly dramatiza- 
tion of the Christmas story features the part 
played by the angels in this event. All speak- 
ing parts, except the introduction, are in 
words of Scripture. A large numb’er of 
carols and hymns are utilized. Relatively 
few properties are required. Complete direc- 
tions are provided. 

Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


*IMMANUEL 
By Wilfried Tappert 

A dramatic representation of the Christ- 
mas story after the manner of the old mys- 
aa type of dramatization. The whole effort 
is present the Scriptural Christmas story 
in a vivid, appealing, unique, and withal 
churchly, manner. Full directions as to cos- 
tumes and properties, are included. 

Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.00 a dozen. 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
By Wilfried Tappert 

This pageant is not difficult to present. It 
has a sentimental appeal (the figure of the 
mother), it deals with the familiar in gen- 
eral (the scenario following rather closely 
the Christmas story), and it presents some- 
thing novel which is not found in the usual 
Christmas ve aria (the character Mac). 

Price, 25 cents each; $2.40 per dozen, 

not prepaid. 


*THE CHRIST CHILD 


A CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
By J. F. Ohl, D.D., Mus.D. 


This beautiful cantata represents a fine 
combination of churchly spirit and musical 
artistry in keeping with the event and is 
suited to the ability of the average choir. It 
is arranged for soprano, alto and tenor solos, 
and a mixed chorus. : 

Price, 60 cents a copy; $6.00 a dozen. 
* Returnable Examination Copies Sent on 
Application. 


A Welcome Christmas Gift 


For Sunday School Teachers—Superinten- 
dents—Pastors 


THE PARISH SCHOOL MAGAZINE 


Our Magazine of Principles and Methods in 
the Field of Christian Education 
TEACHERS—particularly of Nursery, Be- 
inners’ and Primary groups, will appreciate 
his pitt for the many suggestions it brings 
relating to the worship of their departments, 

methods, etc. 

SUPERINTENDENTS will value it for the 
information and suggestion it gives relative 
to what progressive schools are doing and 
what our church recommends as the best 
procedures. 

PASTORS will be pleased to have its pro- 
rams for teachers’ or workers’ conferences, 
ts articles on different aspects of church 
school and educational programs in the con- 

gregation. 

CLASSES Present it to Your Teachers 

SCHOOLS Subscribe for Your Officers 
Published monthly, except July and August. 

Single copy, $1.00 a year; in quantities of 
five or more to one address, at 80c a year. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


cago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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MISSIONS AND EDUCATION 
PRESENTED 


Tue thirty-fifth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Dan- 
ville Conference, Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania, was held October 18 in Zion Church, 
Herndon, Pa., the Rev. C. A. Snyder pas- 
tor. The president, Mrs. E. L. Leisey, was 
in charge. The convention theme was, 
“Faith, Hope, Love, Work.” Two-minute 
reports were given by the department sec- 
retaries. Each report was preceded with 
a Bible verse containing one of the words 
of the theme. 

The Rev. H. J. Billow, president of con- 
ference, addressed the convention in the 
morning. “Inner Mission Work in the Com- 
munity” was the subject of an address by 
the Rev. Fred J. Fiedler in the afternoon. 
Mrs. Gordon Williams, synodical secretary 
of Children of the Church, spoke on “Chil- 
dren of the Church,” and Sister Anna 
Cressman of the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
presented interesting phases of the 
Diaconate. 

During the evening a pageant was pre- 
sented by the Missionary Society of Zion 
Church, Herndon. Miss Emily Weiskotten, 
retired missionary from India, spoke on 
conditions in that. country. The closing 
service was conducted by the Young 
Women’s Societies of the conference. 

Officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
M. M. Enders; vice-presidents, Mrs. E. L. 
Leisey and Mrs. F. J. Stroehmann; record- 
ing secretary, Mrs. Joseph Maher; statis- 
tician, Mrs. J. E, Schaefer; treasurer, Mrs. 


"RGEISSLER.INC. 
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IN CARVED WOOD AND 
MARBLE: BRASS : SILVER 
FABRICS + WINDOWS 


Religious Picture Thermometers 


In colors, under glass, size 6 x 8 inches, ap- 
propriate black enamel frame. Clubs, etc. sell at 
good ese Particulars FREE. Each, 35 cents, 
postpaid.—Shaffer & Company, Forest, Ohio. 


BULLETIN only OO 


Complete with 760 Steel Letrers— An effect- 
ive, economical way to build attendance and 
increase collections 


20,000 in use. Send for 
free catalog showing many styles and sizes, 


HE WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


Pershing Ave. Davenport, lows 
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THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
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H. A. Welker; historian, Mrs. W. E. Wag- 
ner. Roll call showed fourteen pastors and 
163 delegates and visitors present. The 
convention next year will meet in Grace 
Church, Shamokin. Mrs. M. M. Envers. 


CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


The Chicago Conference of the Wartburg 
Synod met at St. Paul’s Church, Medford, 
Wis., the Rev. E. H. Pfeiffer pastor, Octo- 
ber 3 and 4. The meeting began with a 
Preparatory Service at which the Rev. C. 
Pieper delivered the sermon, taking as 
his text I John 1: 6-10. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, the Rev. R. Morack, Chicago, 
Ill; vice-president, the Rev. B. Korte, 
Bellwood, Ill.; secretary, the Rev. A. 
Swasko, Berwyn, IIl.; treasurer, the Rev. 
E. H. Pfeiffer, Medford, Wis. 

In the evening the Communion Service 
was held. The Rev. G. Overdier of Cudahy, 
Wis., preached the sermon, based on the 
text, Psalms 23: 1-3. The communion was 
administered by the Rev. R. Morack and 
the Rev. A. Swasko. Pastor Pfeiffer con- 
ducted the liturgy at both services. The 
anthems sung by the choir were well re- 
ceived by the congregation. 

The following day the devotions were 
conducted by Pastor Swasko, and two 
papers were read: “Social Missions,” by 
the Rev. A. H. Fabian of Chicago; and 
“Elijah, the Great Prophet,” by the Rev. 
A. Kappes. Both papers were extensively 
discussed and a vote of thanks was ac- 
corded the speakers. C, Peper. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CONVENTION 


The Dayton District Lutheran Sunday 
School Association of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Synod of Ohio held its annual 
convention in Emmanuel Church, German- 
town, Ralph A. Harshman, D.D., pastor, 
Friday, October 20, with forenoon and 
afternoon sessions. Mr. R. B. Swank of 
Lewisburg, Ohio, president of the Asso- 
ciation, presided. Devotions were in charge 
of the Rev. Walden M. Holl and Harry W. 
Hanshue, D.D. 

Addresses and speakers were: 
Word and the Sunday 
School,” the Rev. 
Christian C. Wessel, 
Greenville; “Worship 
and Work of the Sun- 
day School,” the Rev. 
Columbus, director of 
Joseph W. Frease, 
Religious Education 
and Young People’s 
Work, Synod of Ohio; 
“Social Missions and 
the Sunday School,” 
E, E. Flack, Th.D., 
D.D., professor at 
Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield; 
and “Pre-eminence of 
God’s Word” (closing 
address of the con- 
vention), Pastor 
Harshman. 


“God’s 


THE MORNING CONGREGATION AT BETHANY CHURCH, 


November 15, 1939 


A NEW CONGREGATION 


Bethany Congregation, Wisconsin Dells, 
Organized with Eighty Charter 
Members 


In January 1939, while working in 
Portage, Wis., the attention of the Rev. 
Dwight H. Shelhart, synodical missionary 
for the Synod of the Northwest, was called 
to Wisconsin Dells as a possible field in 
need of work of the United Lutheran 
Church. Portage being just nineteen miles 
from Wisconsin Dells, various Lutheran 
people in Wisconsin Dells were interested 
in the beginning of Bethlehem congrega- 
tion in Portage and thus asked the mis- 
sionary to come to their community. 

Pastor Shelhart studied the community 
and recommended to the Synod of the 
Northwest and the Board of American 
Missions the opening of services looking 
to the organization of a congregation. 

Wisconsin Dells is a city of 1,600 in- 
habitants with a large farming community 
nearby. The city itself is about 40 per cent 
Lutheran, and the farming community is 
composed almost entirely of Lutherans of 
Norwegian descent. The city is the center 
of the Dells region that is noted far and 
wide for its scenic beauty, and each sum- 
mer thousands of visitors from all parts 
of the nation and the world visit the city. 
The residents of the city are almost all en- 
gaged in some form of tourist business, 
either business men or cottage and hotel 
owners. 

Services were opened Sunday, April 23. 
The Episcopal Church in the city was 
rented for services. There were fifty-five 
in attendance at the first service. Due to 
the tourist rush during the summer and 
the busy season, the formal organization 
of the congregation was delayed till fall. 
During the summer tourists from twelve 
different states attended services. 

October 1 the congregation met to adopt 
the model constitution for U. L. C. A. con- 
gregations, choose a formal name and 
elect the first church council. The name, 
Bethany English Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, was chosen. 

October 8 the congregation came for- 
mally into being with seventy charter con- 
firmed members and 108 baptized mem- 
bers. There were three services that day. 
In the morning the service was one for 
formal reception of all charter members. 
Eighteen people were received by confir- 
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WISCONSIN DELLS, WIS. 


November 15, 1939 


mation who had never before been mem- 
bers of the Lutheran Church, six adults 
and five children were baptized. Dr. Paul 
H. Roth of Minneapolis was the preacher 
at the morning service. There were 102 
in attendance at this service. The picture 
shows the morning congregation. In the 
afternoon a service was held for the for- 
mal installation of the first church council. 
Mr. J. K. Jensen, treasurer of the Synod 
of the Northwest, and Mr. Harold Olsen, 
a member of the synodical Executive 
Committee, were the speakers at the 
afternoon service. In the evening music 
was provided by the choir of St. John’s 
Church of Oshkosh, Wis., and the speaker 
was the Rev. John I. Meck, president of 
the Wisconsin Conference. There were 
between 140 and 150 people in attendance 
at the evening service. The offerings for 
the day totaled $148.74. 

Filled with zeal for the work the con- 
gregation is looking forward to greater 
growth. Synodical Missionary Shelhart re- 
mains in charge of the congregation but 
plans are already under way for the call- 
ing of a permanent pastor to the field. 

Dwicxut H. SHELHART. 


90TH ANNIVERSARY AT 
SUMMIT HILL, PA. 


SPECIAL services and gatherings October 
16 and 22 marked the ninetieth anniver- 
sary of St. Paul’s Church, Summit Hill, 
Pa., the Rev. Amon Lichty, Jr., pastor. The 
celebration opened with a social gathering 
on the evening of October 16 under the 
auspices of the Young People of the con- 
gregation. 

October 22 a service of rededication was 
held in the morning. Sermons were 
preached by the Rev. Victor A. Kroninger 
and by the pastor. In the evening Dr. N. R. 
Melhorn, editor of THe LurHEraAN, preached 
the sermon. 

The following history of the congrega- 
tion was taken from their anniversary 
program: 

“The beginning of St. Paul’s congrega- 
tion in Summit Hill dates from 1849, ac- 
cording to the records of the Wilkes-Barre 
Conference, with which this congregation 
is affiliated. The years preceding 1849 Lu- 
theran families who wished to remain 
loyal to their mother church went to 
Tamaqua every Sunday to hear the pure 
Gospel preached from a Lutheran pulpit. 
Pastor Oberfeld, the pastor of the Lu- 
theran Church at Tamaqua, at this par- 
ticular time noticed the eagerness with 

_ which they adhered to the Lutheran faith 
and felt the necessity of establishing a 
preaching station at Summit Hill. In 1849 
the first service was held. The liberality 
which these Lutherans felt and showed 
towards the Presbyterians during the erec- 
tion of their new church in this same year 
secured for them the privilege of conduct- 
ing their services in this church at least 
once a month. Scarcely organized, they 
lost their leader. During a terrible flood 
at Tamaqua Pastor Oberfeld was drowned. 
In 1866 Lutherans and Reformed built a 
Union’ Church, in which both congrega- 
tions worshiped. In 1880 the Lutherans 
erected their own church at the spot 
where the present church is located.” 
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FIFTY YEARS OLD 


Ocroser 15 marked the celebration of the 
fiftieth anniversary of St. James Bible 
School, Lebanon, Pa. In the morning the 
school assembled at 212 Chestnut Street, 
the home where the Bible school began 
fifty years ago. The doors were opened 
by Mr. and Mrs. Hockley, the present res- 
idents, and the members of the school 
were allowed to file through the rooms 
which a half century ago saw the Mission 
of Salem Lutheran Church born under the 
guidance and leadership of the late Dr. 
T. E. Schmauk. 

Then the school marched to St. James 
Church, and on the front steps Pastor C. P. 
Cressman held a service patterned after 
the service held years ago when the school 
moved to the newly built chapel. During 
the Bible school session hymns were sung 
which were the favorites of the leaders 
fifty years ago. Mr. Robert G. Sanders, a 
pupil at the time of organization called 
the honor roll of scholars and teachers 
who were present at the first session. The 
Rev. Arthur H. Getz, of the Parish and 
Church School Board, brought a brief mes- 
sage to the school before the lesson period 
and preached at the morning service. 

Special music, guest speakers and in- 
spiring services marked the day. Large 
attendances from churches and schools in 
the county helped to swell the crowd. The 
afternoon service was especially well at- 
tended, for it was then that Mrs. Helen I. 
Fox, who has been with the congregation 
ever since its beginning, and is affection- 
ately called “The Mother of St. James” 
(now celebrating her ninetieth birthday) 
brought a reminiscent message. 

Many baskets of flowers were presented 
to the church; Mr. Edwin Urich presented 
a new altar Service Book in memory of 
his wife. Many of the old.members of 
the school traveled miles to be present and 
a few of the early leaders were present in 


person to bring greetings while others sent - 


greetings. One greeting was a cablegram 
from Miss Helen Shirk, missionary from 
this congregation in Japan. She is called 
“The Daughter of St. James.” The late 
Captain H. M. M. Richards was termed 
“The Father of St. James.” 

In the evening the sermon was preached 
by Dr. H. C. Fry, president of the Lan- 
caster Conference of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. 


A LUTHER LEAGUE RALLY 


“LuTHEer’s Emsiem” was the subject of 
the inspiring message brought by Mr. Alvin 
H. Schaediger, president of the Luther 
League of America, to the combined Lu- 
ther League Rally of Trenton and South- 
ern Districts, Thursday evening, October 
19, in Zion Church, Riverside, N. J., the 
Rev. Harold Artz pastor. 

The church was filled to capacity, still 
the Leaguers kept pouring in. Seats were 
placed on each side of the center aisle 
and still that was not enough. The only 
thing left to offer was standing room at 
the rear of the church and in the ves- 
tibule. All through the service they stood, 
enthusiastic young people who had come 
to fellowship together. Lutheran Youth, 
regardless of synodical affiliation who 
realize that in order to carry on God’s 
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602 Pages 

234 Stories 

32 Color Plates 

35 Halftones 
Maps 

Line Drawings 


¥ 234 complete stories giving a clear ac- 
} curate picture of the whole Bible nar 
rative, arranged in proper order from 
Genesis to Revelation. Recommended 
by preachers and laymen everywhere. 


THROUGH THE BIBLE 


Told in simple, understandable lan 
guage by Theodora Wilson-Wilson in 
a way that really interests the young 
Lovely and striking illustrations in full 
color by H M and C.E. Brock. Avoids 
doctrinal discussion. Based on King 
James Version. 


Exclusive introductory article on 


HOW THE BIBLE CAME TO US. 


Full cloth binding, picture 

® map endpapers, color jacket 

: Size 84, x 6!/4 inches 

¥ Send for FREE descriptive 
Leaflet 

At All Booksellers or from the Publisher 


WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. 
425 Fourth Avenue New York 


‘CHOIR GOW 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Visit our showroom when in 
New York 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Mrs. Schnur’s 
COMMUNION WAFERS 


Pure Wheat Flour—Cellophane Wrapped— 
Tin Boxes 
1 inch and 11% inch sizes, 3 styles. 
Mailed Postpaid—SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 


636 Lincoln Ave., Erie, Pa. 


work and enjoy true Christian fellowship 
they must work together. It was an in- 
spirational and encouraging sight which 
will long be remembered. It was the first 
Inner-District Rally held by these two 
districts and was a great success. There 
were more than 250 Lutheran young peo- 
ple present, over 120 from Trenton Dis- 
trict and 130 from Southern District. 

The state president, Mr. Alfred L. Beck, 
a student at the Philadelphia Seminary, 
brought greetings from the state organiza- 
tion and presented Trinity Luther League 
of Woodbury, N. J., with the twelve-point 
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program award plaque for their high stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

With such a successful beginning, it is 
believed it will be a great incentive for 
greater work and more unity among the 
Lutheran young people of these districts. 

Mervin C. EstTerty, 
Pres., Trenton District Luther League. 


GRACE CHURCH, DAYTON, 
REMODELED 


Sunpay, September 24, was a happy day 
for Grace Church, Dayton, Ohio, being the 
day of the rededication of their remodeled 
and redecorated sanctuary. Extensive 
changes have been made: where the old 
pipe organ formerly stood is now a beau- 
tiful chancel with altar, pulpit, lectern, 
communion and choir rails and hymn 
boards, all in attractive white oak. The 
furnishings include brass cross, vases and 
candlesticks; altar, pulpit and lectern 
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antependia; a new Hammond 
organ; mew carpet and light 
fixtures; a new supply of the 
Common Service Book and 
new robes for the choir. One 
of the outstanding features is a 
beautiful Gethsemane window 
above the altar. 

At the service of rededication 
Prof. Willard D, Ailbeck, Ph.D., 
of Hamma Divinity School, 
Springfield, Ohio, was the guest 
speaker. The pastor, H. W. 
Hanshue, D.D., performed the 
act of rededication. 

In the afternoon a fellowship 
service was held, when mes- 
sages were read from former 
pastors and greetings were ex- 
tended by local ministers. The 
Rev. Dana H. Johnson, pastor 
of the First Church, made the 
principal address and the Rev. 
Frank F. Secrist, pastor of 
Second-Trinity Church, con- 
ducted the liturgical service. 

On the following Sunday a 
class of ten boys and girls was 
received by confirmation and 
a week later the Holy Com- 
munion was administered to 
the congregation. Six children 
were baptized and three adults 
were received into member- 
ship. 

The outlook for Grace 
Church is very promising. Its 

field offers prospects of steady 
growth. New enthusiasm has 
been awakened which bespeaks a vigorous 
prosecution of the church’s work and 
program. 


DR. P. A. KIRSCH HONORED 


The Rev. Paul Andrew Kirsch, assistant 
executive secretary of the Board of Amer- 
ican Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church and supervisor of missions for the 
United Synod of New York, which covers 
the organization of all Lutheran congre- 
gations in northern Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey, and in New York State and the 
six New England states, received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Wagner Memorial College on Staten Island 
at the annual college convocation Octo- 
ber 12. Dean Milton T. Kleintop presented 
the candidate and President Clarence C. 
Stoughton conferred the degree. 

After award of the degree, Dr. Kirsch 
gave the annual convocation address on 
the subject, “Re-discovering America.” As 
the Convocation Day fell on Columbus 
Day, Dr. Kirsch built his theme on Co- 
lumbus’ personality and his discovery of 
America. 


Goop is not negative. It must be good 
for something, or it is salt without the 
savor. 


OBITUARY 
Mrs. William H. Berry 


Venita Feather Berry, wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Berry, oe of St. Paul’s Church, 
Glenside, Pa., entered into rest Friday, Octo- 
ber 20, after six months’ illness. 


CHANCEL OF GRACE CHURCH, DAYTON, OHIO, 
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BEFORE AND AFTER RENOVATION 


Mrs. Berry was a most active partner in the 
work of St. Paul’s for over twenty years. She 
held the offices of president of e Women’s 
Missionary Society and superintendent of the 
Cradle Roll, in addition to her interests in all 
organizations. Needle Work Guild, American 
Legion and Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxil- 
iaries, and community interests also received 
her help. Mrs. Berry was one of Glenside’s 
Gold Star Mothers, having lost her only son, 
Darwin F. Berry, in the World War. 

Her home was at Terra Alta, W. Va., and 
she was married to Pastor Berry ria his 
first pastorate at Brewston Mills, W. Va. They 
also served congregations at Massillon, Ohio; 
Aurora, W. Va.; and Morgantown, W. Va. 

The funeral service was conducted at the 
parsonage October 23 by the Rev. Dr. C. P. 
Swank of the Home Mission Board, Philadel- 
phia, assisted by the Rev. Dr. William Ney, 
pastor of Temple Church, Brookline, Pa. Serv- 
ices and interment at Terra Alta, W. Va., on 
Wednesday. Pastor Berry will be absent from 
the pulpit for one month. 


The Rev. George Grant Ruff 


Though he had not appeared rugged for a 
number of years, the Rev. George G. Ruff, was 
privileged to carry on his pastoral labors be- 
yond the usual allotted life period of three score 
years and ten. His seventy-fourth birthday, 
September 16, found him still faithfully serving 
the New Florence Parish of the Pittsburgh 
Synod in spite of the extensive travel it neces- 
sitated. When death came, it came auickly. 
Returning home from the field on a 2 
October 23, he complained of feeling ill. Fr 
day morning following he was removed to the 
Passavant Hospital. That same day, early in 
the evening, his spirit was called home to be 
with the Lord. 

George Grant Ruff was born near Greens- 
burg, in Westmoreland County, Pa., September 
16, 1865, the son of a farmer, Samuel Ruff, and 
his wife, Sibilla Rugh. At Easter time, 1882, 
he was confirmed as a member of Zion Lu- 
theran Church of Greensburg. He received his 
collegiate training at Thiel College, graduating 
with the A:B. degree in 1889 and thereafter 
attending the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
ra oe where he completed the course 


Pastor Ruff was ordained by the Pittsburgh 
Synod June 9, 1892, in Pittsburgh, and at once 
took charge of Trinity Church, Derry, Pa., 
where he served for seven years. Later pase 
torates were St. Peter's, North East (1899-1902) ; 
Grace, Dunkirk, N. Y. (1902-1915); Reforma- 
tion, Buffalo (1915-1916); St. Mark’s, Spring- 
dale, Pa. (1916-1920); Temple, Pittsburgh; and 
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the New Florence Parish (1927 to the time of 
his death). 


Predeceased years ago by the oldest of his 
children, Eudora Pauline, who died as a little 
child, Pastor Ruff is survived by his widow, 
Ella M., nee Elson, sister of the Rev. Dr. He 
W. Elson; one son, the Rev. George Elson Ruff, 

r of Christ Church, oa ee Haven, Pa.; 
Ka ine Newton of 


sermon. 

Cemetery, ig p Pa., in care of Dr. Holl. 

om el pastors of the synod served as pall- 
arers. 

Never seeking to draw attention to himself, 
always working in a quiet, unobtrusive way, 
with special emphasis on the strengthening of 
the congregational life and the care of both the 
Bo le and the properties entrusted to him, 

astor Ruff labored steadily through the years 
witnessing well for the Master ose call he 
has now answered. Henry H. Bagger. 


George Henry Scbhnur, D.D. 

When the Pittsburgh Synod met in Greens- 
burg last May, it was feared by all that the 
venerable Dr. George H. Schnur, statistical 
secretary of the synod for the last twenty- 
three years, had in all probability come to his 
last synodical convention—so marked was his 
decline in physical health. And so indeed it 
Ge for on Thursday night, October 26, 

ath came to him in his home in Erie, Pa., 
where for some weeks his increasing infirmity 
had held him bedfast. 

George Henry Schnur, the fourth of his family 
to bear that name, was born in Vandalia, Ill., 
January 24, 1861. His father, who had come to 
America from Hesse-Darmstadt, was a well- 
known Lutheran minister of the Midwest, while 
his mother bore the name of Marie Esbjoern 
and was the daughter of Prof. Lars P. Esbjoern, 
the patriarch of the later Swedish immigration 
io a founder of the Augustana Synod and 
eminary. 

Easter Day, April 16, 1876, the young lad was 
confirmed in Trinity Lutheran Church, Macomb, 
Ill., and six years later was graduated from 
Carthage College with the A.B. degree. In 1886 
he completed his course in theology at Get- 
tysburg Seminary and September 12 of that 
same year was ordained by the Nebraska Synod 
at Auburn, having been called to serve St. 
Mark’s Church in Omaha, where he remained 
for arg d three years. During that period he 
received his M.A. degree from Carthage (1888). 
The degree of Doctor of Divinity was given him 
by Wittenberg College in 1920. 

The list of his pastorates during the course 
of his long ministry may be summarized briefly: 
From Omaha he went to Nevada, Iowa (1889- 
1893), and thence successively to Evansville, 
Ind. (1893-1895); St. Paris, Ohio (1896-1899) ; 
Chillicothe, Ohio (1899-1906); St. Paul, Minn. 
(1906-1914); Zelienople, Pa. (1914-1918); and 
Erie, Pa., where he served from 1918 to the 
time of his retirement from the pastoral office 
June 15, 1938. He distinguished himself both as 
a home missionary, organizing three congrega- 
tions, and as a church builder, having to his 
credit new buildings for five of his congrega- 
tions, namely, St. Mark’s. Omaha; Memorial, 
Nevada; Calvary, Chillicothe; Reformation, St. 
Paul; and Grace, Erie. It was notable also that 
after twenty years with the General Synod he 
successfully made the transition to service un- 
der the General Council twelve years before 
the merger brought those bodies together in the 
United Lutheran Church in America. 

Apart from service in a number of synodical 
offices through the years and as assistant secre- 
tary of the General Council for two terms, Dr. 
Schnur was for twenty years (1897-1917) editor 
of the “Luther League Topics”: and 1927-1924 
the editor of “The United Lutheran Church 
Year Book.” From 1918 to 1934 he was a lead- 
ing member of the Statistical Committee of the 
United Lutheran Church, under which the of- 
ficial Parish Register and the Parochial Report 
blanks of the Church were designed and de- 
veloped. For the even longer period, 1916 to 
1939, he served the Pittsburgh Synod as its 
statistical secretary, holding that office to the 
dav of his death. ; 

Last July Dr. Schnur celebrated bv a special 
service in Luther Memorial Church of Erie, 
E. M. Gearhart, D.D., pastor, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of his marriage to Nina Lulu Charles. 
At that time the sons and daughters who now, 
with his widow, survive him, were present also: 
Carl E. of Erie; G. Luther of Philadelphia: the 
Rev: Paul N.. pastor of Holv Trinity Church, 
Irwin, Pa.: Mrs. Faith S. Erickson of St. Paul, 
Minn.; and Mrs. Marie S. Hedlund of Erie. 
Nine grandchildren also mourn his loss. 

October 31—the Festival of the Reformation 
and All Saints’ Day Eve—the funeral service 
was held in Luther Memorial Church, Erie. 
The Rev. Donald L. Houser, president of the 
Erie Conference. conducted a brief orayer serv- 
ice before Dr. Schnur’s body was brought to 
the church. where it lay in state for two hours 
with the younger pastors of the city and Con- 
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ference serving as a 
ice was in charge o 
Pittsburgh 
Assisting in 


ard of honor. The serv- 
President Bagger of the 
2 Ay who preached the sermon. 

e service were Dr. John J. Myers, 


secretary of the synod; Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, - 


the missionary superintendent; and Dr. Elmer 
F. Rice, the treasurer of the synod. More than 
vag pastors of the synod gathered to share 
in the service of tribute to their esteemed elder 
brother in the ministry. 

Immediately following this service, the body 
of Dr. Schnur was laid to rest in Wintergreen 
Gorge Cemetery, Erie, with Dr. W. A. Logan, 
the synod’s Secretary of Beneficence, and Dr. 
E. M. Gearhart, Dr. Schnur’s own pastor, in 
charge of the service at the grave. 

Henry H. Bagger. 


RESOLUTIONS 


Mr. Edwin H. Faust 


Whereas, by the Providence of a_ gracious 
Father, it has been wise to call from this world 
Mr. Edwin H. Faust, our brother and fellow 
laborer in the Kingdom; 

Whereas, Mr. Edwin H. Faust was first elected 
to the church council of the Upper Dublin 
Evangelical Lutheran Church April 13, 1879, 
for one year to fill the unexpired ‘erm of Wil- 
liam T. Beck and was the June following 
elected secretary of the council, and with the 
exception of a year or so has served on fhe 
council of the Upper Dublin Lutheran Church 
for sixty years; 

Whereas, for those sixty years he has served 
faithfully and has been an example of Chris- 
tian stability and loyalty; 

Whereas, for the past fifty-four years he has 
been so interested in the organization of Rose 
Hill Cemetery and actively engaged in its 
operation, during which time he has with vision 
and courage worked to see it so well estab- 
lished and even at times with much self-sac- 
rifice and financial support has left to the 
church a monument of his interest and service 
which will ever be a tribute to him; 

Whereas, his faithful attendance at the serv- 
ices of the church and his interest in the affairs 
of the church until his death have been an 
inspiration to us, his fellow workers, and to 
all who knew him; 

Be It Hereby Resolved, that we record our 
pleasure in having known him and express our 
privilege of working with him and thank our 
Father, Almighty God, with profound gratitude 
for the long life and distinguished service 
which he has rendered to the Upper Dublin 
Evangelical Lutheran Church and the com- 
munity of Ambler, Pa.; 

Be It Further Resolved, that these resolu- 
tions be forwarded to the family, to THE 
LUTHERAN, and a copy made a part of the 
records of the church council. 

(Signed) CuHurcH Counc. 


A MEMORIAL 
Philip Lair 

September 14, 1939, it pleased Almighty God 
to call unto Himself the soul of our beloved 
brother, Philip Lair, and with his passing there 
is translated into Life Eternal and the ranks 
of Christ Church Triumphant one who was one 
of its pillars here below. 

It is for us who remain at work in this vine- 
yard to treasure with deep affection the mem- 
ory of his comradeship. Always quiet and un- 
assuming, he was crowned in life with the 
gentility of a true Christian, and with it he 
combined that spirit of helpfulness which 
always rendered his peaceful counsel so sound 
and considerate. 

In such thoughts may we surmount the sud- 
den and deeply felt sorrow at our brother’s 
passing, and see him, instead, triumphant at 
last with the Crown of Life Eternal, having 
fought the good fight of faith. May we re- 
member thankfully his example of trust in 
Divine Providence and his devotion to all about 
him. Then shall, in these dark and troubled 
times, come to us also his heritage of courage 
and true inner peace. 

Charles J. F. Bohlen, Chr., 
Henry K. Hall, Sec., 
Board of Trustees, 
Christ Lutheran Church, 
New York City. 


CONFERENCE 


The forty-seventh convention of the Southern 
Conference of the Synod of California will be 
held in First Church, Glendale, Calif., the Rev. 
James P. Beasom pastor, November 27 and 28. 
The opening session Monday at 10.30 A. M. will 
be the Service of Holy Communion: sermon by 
the Rev. Henry I. Kohler, president of the 
conference. G. Herbert Hillerman, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETING 


The forty-fourth session of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Harrisburg District 
of the East Pennsylvania Conference of the 

entral Pennsylvania Synod will be held No- 
vember 16 in St. Paul’s Church, Lititz, Pa., the 
Rev. E. P. Truchses cogs Sessions at 10.00 


A. M., 2.00 P. M., an . M. 
Anna R. Leidich, Sec. 
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(LOWER. CHIMES}, 


= Amplified Carillon Music 


This new electrically operated carillon uses 
music from organ or records. Automatic in 
operation, also can be ped manually. Many 
beautiful records specially recorded for church 
musical towers available. Unit also used as a 
public address system inside 
or outside of building. Mod- 
erate cost, very appropriate 
as a gift to e church or 
as a memorial. 


Write for FREE 
folder — no obliga- 
tion, 


SUNDT 
ENGINEERING CO. 


4741 Ravenswood 
Avenue 


Chicago, Il. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 


PRAYERS 


For all People 
For ali Occasions 


By 
DR. L. M. ZIMMERMAN 


=f 
120 Personal Prayers 


These prayers are also 
The Mellow Fruits of Experience 


A rare gift book 
Pocket Size bound in Cloth 


fe 
Price, 35 cents each, 3 copies for $1.00. 


Order from 


The United lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Inn Of Service 


The 


1000 Rooms all with Bath 
For One Person from 25° 
For Two from #2°° per person 
Rooms for Three from $159 


14 EAST 2874 ST. near 5™ Ave., New York 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Deaton, D.D., John L., from 4708 Edmonasun 
Ave., Baltimore, Md., to 520 Old Orchard 
Road, Baltimore, Md. 

Getter, D.D., H. C., from 119 Second St., S. E., 
New Philadelphia, Ohio, to Lewisburg, Ohio. 

Guss, Jerome V., from R. F. D. 3, Lewistown. 
Pa., to Saxton, Pa. 

Hopp, L., from 1524 E. Eighth St., Long Beach, 
Calif., to 426 E. Broadway, Long Beach, Calif. 

Miller, Ph.D., J. H., from 324 E. Moody Ave., 
New Castle, Pa., to 322 Reis St. and Berger 
Place, New Castle, Pa. 

Muffiey, Harold, from P. O. Box 41, Raubsville, 
Pa.; to 330 Hudson St., Gloucester City, N. J. 

Woods, John O., from R. F. D. 1, Royal Oak 
Section, Marion, Va., to 2391st Company, CCC, 
Appomattox, Va. 


REQUEST FOR USED COMMON 
SERVICE BOOKS 


Any congregation having used, discarded 
copies of the Common Service Book and would 
like to donate them to a mission parish, please 
send same to the Rev. M. L. Shaner, Pembroke, 
Virginia. Ship them by freight collect. 
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1940—YEAR BOOK—1940 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


The outstanding features of the 1940 Year Book will be pictures of the budgeted Boards, a complete 
directory of all of the men who have served as members of those boards during the twenty years of the 
U. L. C. A., and the brand-new, up-to-the-minute cover design. 


CHURCH CALENDAR DIRECTORIES 


Appointed Lessons for All Sundays, (Up-to-Date) 

Liturgical Colors and Suggested Anthems ee eae Pees see) Tee a 

quests, etc.), Officers of Constituent 

Synods, Institutions — educational and 

STATISTICS merciful — Ministers, Congregations — 
geographical and synodical. 


Daily Lessons for Home or Church, 


(dated), Schedule for Presentation of 
Causes. 


Parochial—by synods. 


Auxiliary—by groups. Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 a dozen; 
Institutional—by officers. 25 or more at 10 cents a copy, delivery 
General—in totals. extra. 


Our New Christmas Service for the Sunday Schools 


LOW IN A MANGER 
By ARTHUR M. HUFFMAN 
A Christmas Service in Four Parts 

Sunday schools will find this a service with the real Christmas spirit and 
having at its heart the real meaning of Christmas. There is a complete service 
and also a good selection of familiar Christmas carols. Part I is Opening 
Devotions, with service and hymns; Part II, Children’s Exercises, with recita- 
tions, hymns, and acrostic for Beginners and Primary; Part III, The Manger 
Window, a dramatic sketch for intermediates and seniors; Part IV, Closing 
Devotions, with closing service and hymns. 

Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift 


MARTIN LUTHER 
By ELSIE SINGMASTER 


tae NYHA Y RoR 


Be sure to get a copy of our 


an 
HOLIDAY CATALOG No. 69 
They are full of suggestions 


STILL WARM FROM THE PRESS 


New and Indispensable Information on the Whole Program of the Church 


A a cunistuns senvice 
ArthacM Huffman 


MANY BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of Martin Luther have been published. 
Not a few of these have been intended for the average reader. None, however, have 
presented the essential facts in a manner so readable as this work by Elsie Sing- 
master. Noted for her exceptionally keen character delineations, in short story and 
more extended form, she devotes her talents here most effectively to the portrayal 
of this outstanding personality. In flowing yet arresting style, that intrigues interest 
while carrying one along without effort, the major facts about Luther’s life are pre- 
sented in a concise and popular manner, with faithful adherence to authenticated data. 

READERS OVER A WIDE AGE-RANGE — older children, young people and 
adults, will find this account equally fascinating. Blue cloth. Price, $1.00. 


CATALOG OF CHURCH AND SCHOOL SUPPLIES No. 68 
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THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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